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Notes. 


THE NEW VERSION COMPARED WITH SOME OLD ONES 
(MORE ESPECIALLY WITH MATTHEW'S, 1537). 
(Continued from p. 5.) 


The old translations of the book of Job differ very much from the modern. There are a graphic 
power and quaint beauty in many passages of the older versions which I think has not been reached 
in the new ; some such follow, and readers can compare for themselves. On a careful comparison, 
Matthew’s appears to be a verbal reprint from Coverdale. I have only noticed one exception, and 
that is in Job iii. 8, where Matthew leaves out one clause, as explained below. Although by no means 
the most striking example, the following passage from this Bible is more vigorous and pointed 
than the same in the modern version : “ Darrest thou draw out Leuyathan with an angle, or bind his 
tongue with a snare? Canst thou puta ring in the nose of hym, or bore hys chaftes thorow with a 
naule? Will he make many fair words with the}(thynkest thou) or flattre the? Will he make 
a couenant with the? Or art thou able for to compel him to do the continual seruyce? Wilt thou 
take thy pastyme with hym as with a bird? or geue hym vnto thy maydens?......Darrest thou laye 
hande vpon him? It is better for the to consydre what harme might happen thee there thorow and not 
to touch him.” 

The following note from Matthew's Bible shows that more sensible views about the devil were 
held in old times than are held now by many people: “ Thynck not that God some tyme apeareth to 
the angelles, and sometyme not, for the good aungelles do allwayse se the face of God: Nether 
commeneth God with the aungelles or with the deuyll with bodely speache, but the holy ghoost 
in the Scriptures speaketh many thynges vnto vs accordynge to oure fealynge, and vseth a manner 
of speakynge famylyar to vs, attrybutynge appearyng speakyng enqueryng and aunswerynge to God 
and to aungelles, whiche thynge man onely vseth to, to thyntent that we therby maye the easelyar 
perceaue his meanynge......They [the angels] came (sayth Origen) honouryng, magnifying, praysing, 
yeuynge thanckes. Of Sathan also wryteth he thus. He cam, nether with goyng to, or comynge in, 
but he cam in thought, councell, and most wycked desyre to accuse the ryghtwesse before God. 
His thought and desyre are taken as a commyng. The deuyll then is counted to haue come into the 
syght of God, not that the most wycked cam in deade in the syght of the good God, but because his 


cruell and most wycked thoughtes cam into the syght of God.” 
Matthe w's (1537). 


Old Version (1611). 


Job iii. 1, After this opened Job 
his mouth, and cursed his day, 

2. And Job spake and said, 

3. Let the day perish wherein I 
was born, and the night in which it 
was said, There isa man child con- 
ceived, 

4. Let that day be darkness; let 
not God regard it from above, neither 
let the light shine upon it. 

5. Let darkness and the shadow 
of death stain it; let a cloud dwell 


New Version. 


After this opened Job his mouth, 
and cursed his day. And Job an- 
ewered and said : 

Let the day perish wherein I was 
born, 

And the night which said, There is 
aman child conceived. 

Let that day be darkness ; 

Let not God regard it from above, 

Neither let the light shine upon it. 

Let darkness and the shadow of death 
claim it for their own ; 


Unless when otherwise described, 


After this opened Job his mouth, 
and cursed his day, and said: Lost 
be that day wherein I was born: and 
the night in which it was said: 
There is a man child conceived : The 
same day be turned to darkness, and 
not regarded of God from above, 
neither be shined upon with light: 
but be covered with darkness, and 
the shadow of death. Let the dim 
cloud fall upon it, and let it be lapped 
in with sorrow, Let the dark storm 
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upon it ; let the blackness of the day 
terrify it. 

6. As for that night, let darkness 
seize upon it; let it not be joined 
unto the days of the year, let it not 
come into the number of the months. 

7. Lo, let that night be solitary, 
let no joyful voice come therein. 

8. Let them curse it that curse the 
day, who are ready to raise up their 
mourning. 

9. Let the stars of the twilight 
thereof be dark ; let it look for light, 
but have none; neither let it see the 
dawning of the day, 


Let a cloud dwell upon it ; 

Let all that maketh black the day 
terrify it. 

As for that night, let thick darkness 
seize upon it: 

Let it not rejoice among the days of 
the year ; 

Let it not come into the number of 
the months. 

Lo, let that night be barren ; 

Let no joyful voice come therein, 

Let them curse it that curse the day, 

Who are ready to rouse up leviathan. 

Let the stars of the twilight thereof 
be dark : 

Let it look for light but have none; 

Neither let it behold the eyelids of 
the morning. 


overcome that night, let it not be 
reckoned among the days of the year, 
nor counted in the months. Despised 
be that night, and discommended : 
let them that curse the day, even 
those that be ready to raise up 
mourning, give it also their curse. 
Let the stars be dim through dark- 
ness of it. Let it look for light, but 
let it see none, neither the rising up 
of the fair morning. 


Coverdale’s version is the same as Matthew's, except that it adds, at end of ver. 8, “even 


those that be ready to raise up Leviathan.” The 1611 Bible gives “ Leviathan” in the margin. 


The 


Douay Bible, “raise up @ Leuiathan.” The Genevan version, “ Let them that curse the day (being 
ready to renew their mourning) curse it.” The Vulgate has “ Maledicant ei, qui maledicunt diei, qui 
ape sunt suscitate Leviathan,” which Wycliffe translates : “Curse thei it, that cursen the dei, that 

n redi to reise Leuyathan. Note: that is, a venym watir eddre.” Leviathan is the dragon or monster 
who was supposed to devour the sun during an eclipse, which superstition yet survives in some parts 


of the world. 


26. I was not in safety, neither had 
I rest, neither was I quiet ; yet trouble 
came, 


iv. 21, Doth not their excellency 
which is in them go away? they die, 
even without wisdom, 


v. 5. Whose harvest the hungry 
eateth up, and taketh it even out of 
the thorns, and the robber swalloweth 
up their substance. 


24, And thou shalt know that 
thy tabernacle shall be in peace, and 
thou shalt visit thy habitation, and 
shalt not sin. 


vi, 3. For now it would be heavier 
than the sand of the sea: therefore 
my words are swallowed up. 


11. What is my strength, that I 
should hope? and what is mine end, 
that I should prolong my life? 


25. How forcible are right words! 
but what doth your arguing reprove! 

26. Do ye imagine to reprove words, 
and the speeches of one that is des- 
perate, which are as wind? 

27. Yea, ye overwhelm the father- 
less, and ye dig a pit for your friend. 

28. Now therefore be content, look 
upon me; for it is evident unto you 
if I lie. 

29. Return, I pray you, let it not 
be iniquity; yea, return again, my 
righteousness is in it. 


vii, 1, Is there not an appointed 
time to man upon earth. 


I am not at ease, neither am I quiet, 
neither have I rest; 

But trouble cometh [marg.: Was I 
not at ease’), 


Is not their tent-cord plucked up 
within them? 
They die, and that without wisdom. 


Whose harvest the hungry eateth up, 

And taketh it even out of the thorns, 

And the snare gapeth for their sub- 
stance, 


And thou shalt know that thy tent is 


in peace ; 

And thou shalt visit thy fold and miss 
nothing. 

For now would it be heavier than the 
sands of the seas: 

Therefore have my words been rash. 


What is my strength, that I should 

wait? 

And what is mine end, that I should 
be patient? 


How forcible are the words of up- 
rightness ! 

But what doth your arguing reprove ? 

Do ye imagine to reprove words? 

Seeing that the speeches of one that 
is desperate are as wind. 

Yea, ye would cast lots upon the 
fatherless, 

And make merchandise of your friend. 

Now therefore be pleased to look 
upon me; 

For surely I shall not lie to your face. 

Return, | pray you, let there be no 
injustice ; 

Yea, return again, my cause is righ- 
teous. 


Is there not a warfare to man vpon 
earth ? 


Was I not happy? Had I not quiet- 
ness? Was I not in rest? And now 
cometh such misery upon me. 


Ts not their dignity taken away 
with them, they shall die and not in 
wisdom. 


That his harvest was eaten up of 
the hungry : that the weaponed man 
had destroyed it, and that the thirsty 
had dronk up his riches. 


Yea thou shalt know that thy 
dwelling place shall be in rest ; thou 
shalt behold thy substance, and be no 
more punished for sin. 


for then should it be heavier than 
the sand of the sea, This is the 
cause that my words are so sorrowful. 


What power have I to endure? Or, 
what is mine end, that my soul might 
be patient. 


Wherefore blame ye then the words 
that are well and truly spoken? which 
of you can reprove them! Saving only 
that ye are subtle to check men’s 
sayings, and can speak many words 
in the wind. Ye fall upon the father- 
leas, and go about to overthrow your 
own friend, Wherefore look not only 
upon me, but upon yourselves: 
whether I lie or no. Turn into 
your own selves ([ pray you) be 
indifferent judges, and consider miue 
unguiltyness, 


Is not the life of man upon earth a 
very battle! 
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This is another of the “new” renderings which have been specially written upon in newspaper 
articles, although the first printed Bible had it, and the first written Bible that has come down to 
us says, “ Knighthod is the lif of map vpon erthe” (Wycliffe); in the Vulgate, “ Militia est vita 
hominis super terram.” The Douay Bible also says, “‘ The life of man upon earth is a warfare.” 


5. My flesh is clothed with worms 
and clods of dust; my skin is broken 
and become loathsome. 


x. 16. For it increaseth. Thou 
huntest me asa fierce lion: and again 
thou shewest thyself marvellous upon 
me. 

19. I should have been as though 
I had not been; I should have been 
carried from the womb to the grave. 


xi. 2. Should not the multitude of 
words be answered? and should a 
man full of talk be justified ? 

3. Should thy lies make men hold 
their peace ? and when thou mockest, 
shall no man make thee ashamed? 

4. For thou hast said, My doctrine 
is pure, and I am clean in thine eyes. 


6. And that he would shew theo 
the secrets of wisdom, that they are 
double to that which is! Know, 
therefore that God exacteth of thee 
less than thine iniquity deserveth. 


10. If he cut off, and shut up, or 
gather together, then who can hinder 
him ? 


xii. 5. He that is ready to slip with 
his feet is as a lamp despised in the 
thought of him that is at ease. 


xiii. 5. Oh that ye would altogether 
hold your peace! and it should be 
your wisdom. 

xiv. 11. As the waters fail from 
the sea, and the flood decayeth and 
drieth up: 

12. So man lieth down, and riseth 
not: till the heavens be no more, 
they shall not awake, nor be raised 
out of their sleep. 


xv. 4, Yea, thou castest off fear, and 
restrainest prayer before God. 


21. A dreadful sound is in his ears: 
in prosperity the destroyer shall 
come upon him. 


xvi. 18. O earth, cover not thoumy 
blood, and let my cry have no place, 


xvii. 1. My breath is corrupt, my 
days are extinct, the graves are ready 
for me. 

2. Are there not mockers with me? 
and doth not mine eye continue in 
their provocation! 

3. Lay down now, put me in a 
surety with thee; who ig he that will 
strike hands with me? 


My flesh is clothed with worms and 
clods of dust ; 

My skin closeth up and breaketh out 
afresh. 


And if my head exalt itself, thou 
huntest me as a lion: 

And again thou shewest thyself mar- 
vellous upon me, 


The same. 


Should not the multitude of words be 
answered ? 

And should a man full of talk be 
justified ? 

Should thy boastings make men hold 
their peace? 

And when thou mockest, shall no man 
make thee ashamed? 

For thou sayest, My doctrine is pure, 

And I am clean in thine eyes. 


And that he would shew thee the 
secrets of wisdom, 

That it is manifold in effectual work- 
ing, &c, 


If he pass through, and shut up 
{marg.: and call an assembly |. 
And call unto judgement, thon who 
can hinder him ? 
In the thought of him that is at ease 
there is contempt for misfortune : 
It is ready for them whose foot slip- 
peth. 
The same. 


As the waters fail from the sea, 

And the river decayeth and drieth up; 

So man lieth down and riseth not: 

Till the heavens be no more, they 
shall not awake, 

Nor be roused out of their sleep, 


Yea, thou deest away with fear, 
And restrainest devotion before God. 


A sound of terrors is in his ears ; 
In prosperity the spoiler shall come 
upon him. 


O earth, cover not thou my blood, 
And let my ery have no resting place. 


My spirit is consumed, my days are 
extinct, 

The grave is ready for me. 

Surely there are mockers with me, 

And mine eye abideth in their pro- 
vocation. 

Give now a pledge, be surety for me 
with thyself ; 

Who is there that will atrike hands 
with me? 


My flesh is clothed with worms, 
filthinese, and dust: my skin is 
withered, and crompled together.” 


Thou huntest me out (being in 
heaviness) as it were a lion, and 
troublest me out of measure. 


If they had carried me to my grave 
as coon as I was born, then should I 
be now as though I had never been, 


Should not he that maketh many 
words be answered? Should he that 
bableth much be commended there- 
in? Should men give ear to thee 
only? Thou wilt laugh other men to 
scorn, and shall no body mock thee 
again? Wilt thou say unto God: The 
thing that I take in hand is perfect, 
and I am clean in tby sight? 


that he might shew thee (out of 
his secret wisdom) how manifold his 
law is: then shouldest thou know 
that God had forgotten thee, because 
of thy sins. 


Though he turn all things upside 
down, close them in, or thrust them 
together, who dare check him there- 
fore? 

Godlyness is a light despised in the 
hearts of the rich, and is set for them 
to stumble upon, 


Would God ye kept your tongue, 
that ye might be taken for wise men, 


The floods when they be dried up, 
and the rivers when they be empty, 
are filled again through the flowing 
waters of the sea: but when man 
sleepeth, he riseth not again, until 
the heaven perish: he shall not 
awake nor rise out of his sleep. 


As for shame thou hast set it aside, 
else wouldest not thou make so many 
words before God. 


A fearful sound is ever in his ears, 
and when it is peace yet feareth he 
destruction. 


O earth, cover not my blood, and 
let my crying find no room. [Note : 
that is, hide not my blood, but let it 
be avenged, open to all men’s eyes. } 


My breath faileth, my days are 
shortened. I am hard at death's 
door. I have deceived no man, yet 
must mine eye continue in heaviness. 
O deliver me, and set me by thee: 
who shall then be able to thrust my 
hands together ? 
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Iie that denounceth his friends for a 
prey [marg. : portion], 
Even the eyes of his children shall 


5. He that speaketh flattery to his 
friends, even the eyes of his children 
shall fail, 

6. He hath made me also a byword 
of the people; and aforetime I was 
as a tabrot. 


fail. 

He hath made me also a byword of 
the people ; 

And I am become an open abhorring, 


xviii, 15. It shall dwell in his 


tabernacle, because it is none of his, 


xix, 3. These ten times have yo 
reproached me: ye are not ashamed 
that ye make yourselves strange to 


mec, 


1£ Yea, young children despised 
me ; Larose and they spake aguinst 


ie, 


25. For I know that my Redeemer 


liveth, and that he shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth : 


26. And though after my skin worms 


destroy this body, yet in my flesh 
shall | see God, 


27. Whom I shall see for myself, 
and my eyes shall behold, and not 


unother; though my reins be con- 
sumed within me. 


There shall dwell in his tent that 


which is nono of his, 


These ten times have ye reproached 


me: 


Ye are not ashamed that ye deal 


hardly with me, 


Even young children despise me ; 
If 1 arise, they spe ak against me, 


But [marg.: For] I know that my Re- 


deemer|marg.: vindicator} liveth, 

And that he shall stand up at the 
last upon the earth ; 

And after my skin hath been thus 
destroyed, 

Yet from / marg. : without 
shall I see God, 

Whom I shall see for myezelf [ marg.: 
on my side }, 

And mine eyes shall behold, and not 
another | marg., as a stranger |, 

My reins are consumed within me, 


my flesh 
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He promiseth his friends part of 
his good, but his own children spend 
it. Le hath made meas it were a by- 
word of the common people. lam 
his jesting stock among them. 


Other men shall dwell in his house 
(which now is none of his), 

Lo, ten times have ye reproved me: 
are ye not ashamed for to laugh me 


so to scorn / 


Yoa, the very desert fools despise 
me, and when I am gone from them 
they speak evil upon me. 

For I am sure that my redeemer 
liveth, and that I shall rise out of the 
earth in the latter day: that I shall 
be clothed again with this skin, and 
see God in my flesh. Yea, 1 myself 
shall behold him, not with other, but 
with these same eycs. 


“For Y woot, that myn szenbiere lyueth, and in the last dai Y schal rise fro the erthe ; and efte I 


schal be cumpassid with my skyn, and in my fleisch Y schal se God, my sauyour. 
schal se, and myn izen schulen bibolde, and not another man. 
The Douay is similar, both, evidently, close translations from the Vulgate. 


(Wycliffe). 

xx. 18. That which he laboured for 
shall he restore, and shall not swallow 
it down : according to his substance 
shall the restitution be, and he shall 
not rejoice therein. 

19. Because he hath oppressed and 
hath forsaken the poor; because he 
hath violently taken away an house 
which he builded not; 

20. Surely he shall not feel quict- 
ness in his belly, he shall not save of 
that which he desired, 

21. There shall none of his meat 
be left; therefore shull no man look 
for his goods, 

22. In the fulness of his sufficiency 
he shall be in straits: every hand of 
the wicked shall come upon him, 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 


That which he laboured for shall he 
restore, and shall not swallow it 
down ; 

According to the substance that he 
hath gotten, he shall not rejoice. 

For he hath oppressed and forsaken 
the poor; 

He hath violently taken away an 
house, and he shall not build it up 
[marg.: which he builded not up}. 

Jecause he knew no quietness within 
him [ marg.: in his greed}, 

Ile shall not save aught of that 
wherein he delighteth. 

There was nothing left that he de- 
voured not; 

Therefore his prosperity shall not 
endure, 

In the fulness of his sufficiency he 
shall be in straits : 

The hand of every one that is in 
misery shall come upon him, 

(To be continued.) 


Whom Y wy silf 


This myn hope is kept in my bosum ” 


But labour shall he, and yet have 
nothing to eat, Great travail shall 
he make for riches, but he shall not 
enjoy them. And why? He hath 
oppressed the poor, and not helped 
them: houses hath he spoiled and 
not builded them. His belly could 
never be filled, therefore sball he 
perish in his covetousness, He de- 
voured so greedily that he left no- 
thing behind, therefore his goods 
shall not prosper. Though he had 
plenteousness of everything, yet was 
he poor, and therefore he is but a 
wretch on every side, 


RK. R. 





Iiuustrations or “ Hamiet” rrom HAwkKInNa. 
—I came recently across a catalogue of the Gaelic 


names of hawks, which seems to me to throw light | 


upon Hamlet, III. ii. The passage runs, 
* And now reigns here, 
A very, very—paiock.” 
The word patock was altered by Pope to peacock, 


and the change, though contested, has been ac- 


cepted by many editors and commentators. I take 
the ito be a misprinted ¢, and the word would 
then be patocke, an English pronunciation of the 
Gaelic word puthaig, the marsh harrier, a very 
useless hawk for the noble sport. The sense of the 
passage would then be “‘ And now reigns here 
[instead of the king of birds], a very, very putocke” 
(not worthy of the name of royal bird at all). 
The contrast between a falcon and a putocke is 
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more proper than between a falcon and a peacock. 
It is such a contrast as would be likely to be used 
by a falconer. The fact that there are many 
allusions to falconry in the play renders the read- 
ing the more probable. Thus in I. v. there is 
the regular falconer’s call, ‘‘ Hilly ho, boy; come, 
bird, come!” I wish some of our actors could hear 
the cry as it is still delivered at hawking parties. 
Then, again, in IT. ii.: “We'll e’en to it like 
French falconers, fly at anything we see.” Again, 
the well-known lines, “I know a hawk from a heron- 
shaw or harnshaw ”; and again, in the same scene, 
“There is, sir, an eyry of children, little eyases.” 
I think with such a vein of falconry running in 
the mind it is more likely that Hamlet would con- 
trast the king of birds with a putocke than with a 
peacock. 

I believe that if sportsmen would give us the 
benefit of their knowledge of technical terms a 
good deal would be clear which is now often mis- 
understood. [or example, in this same play, in 
IL. ii., no gunner would make the mistake of think- 
ing that sere had anything to do with serum. The 
sere, or seare, is that part of the lock which regu- 
lates the pull of the trigger ; and if I were to tell 
a north-country gunmaker to make the locks 
“tickle of the sear” (as we now spell the word) he 
would send the rifle back so that the pull of a 
single hair upon the trigger would set it off. “The 
Clown shall make those laugh whose lungs are 
tickle of the seare” (7. ¢., those who are easily set 
off). G, CHiLton, 

Littleton, Guildford, 

[ Theobald, it is known, suggested puttock as an alter- 
native reading with peacock or paddock, a toad. See 
“N.& Q.,” 4 8, viii, 122, 255, 330. For “ Tickle in the 
sere” seo “NN, & Q,,” 4" 8, viii, 62.] 

“ Measure ror Measvre,’ I. iii. 10:— 
“Where youti and cost, {and | witlesse bravery keepes.” 

The second folio supplied the “[ and],” but was 
this the wanting word? Let it be granted that some 
of the alterations made in the second folio were due 
to the memories of actors or others, or to something 
more than mere conjecture; and I only grant this 
because I have not thoroughly examined the 
question: yet the most casually critical reader 
who has had the various readings before him in 
the Cum. Shakespeare or in Furness, &c., must 
have at once perceived that many second folio 
alterations are erroneous, some absurd, bearing on 
their faces the marks of thoughtless conjecture, 
modernizations, or would-be simplifications. A 
particular change is not, therefore, to be accepted 
or preferred, even where one is necessary, merely 
because it had appeared in the second folio, but 
each case must be judged on its own merits, 
Hence the very conservative Cambridge editors 
have not scrupled to suggest [with], though they 
have not introduced it into their text. My own 





bravery ” a transposed objective instead of a third 
nominative. 

It is not much that it is a smaller word and 
more liable to be passed over by the compositor 
or transcriber, nor that it affords a not unfrequent 
cause (in those days) for “keepes” being in the 
singular, but it has also these things in its favour: 
one, which evidently weighed with the Cam. 
edd., that the immediate repetition of the and is 
weak and somewhat cacophonous; secondly, a 
still better reason, that “witless bravery” is the 
natural consequence of “ youth” and “ cost,” and 
that, according to the fashion of the day, each 
objective word answers to one of the two nomina- 
tives — “witless” to ‘‘ youth,” and “bravery” 
to “cost.” Opinions differ, and I know that they 
differ as to the advisability of this change; but 
looking to what I have said, including the fondness 
of that age for such correspondences in phrasing, 
these are to me sufficient to turn the scale. 

Br. Nicnotson, 


“Wamuet,” III. i. 142.—The first folio gives 
us this for text :— 

**T have heard of your pratlings too wel enough. God 
has given you one pace and you make your selfe another ; 
you gidge, you amble and you lispe and nickname God's 
creatures,” &c. 

The earlier Corambis quarto of 1603 is better than 
this, and, as throughout the scene, exhibits a 
consciousness that it has metre to deal with, 
though dividing the lines but clumsily:— 

* Nay, I have heard of your paintings too 

God hath given you one face 

And you make yourselves another 

You fig and you amble and you nickname Gods 

creatures,” 
There is a sufficient consensus of the more reason- 
able editors to give the preference to the quarto 
so far as to substitute “ paintings” for “ pratlings,” 
and ‘‘ face” for “pace,” and “selves” for “ self,” 
while retaining the “well enough” of the folio ; 
and then to reject the “gidge” of one and the 
“fig” of the other for the very reasonable con- 
jectural “jig.” By this process we probably come 
very near to what Shakespeare wrote ; but I be- 
lieve not quite yet. The corruptions of the folio 
give us fair warning what gross misprints may be 
possible, and call out for conjectural emendation 
in that half of the whole number of the plays for 
which the folio of 1623 is our first and virtually 
sole authority. It might not have been beyond 
the unaided sagacity of some of the editors and 
critics to have discovered that “ pratlings” was a 
corruption induced by the proximity of “lispe” 
and “ nickname,” and “ pace ” by that of “amble ”; 
but Charles Knight at least would have been 
ready to tax him with the presumption of improv- 
ing upon Shakespeare. There is, of course, a 
superficial incongruity between “ one face” in the 


insertion would be [«|, thus making “ witlesse| singular and “ yourselves” in the plural, but 
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Hamlet is denouncing the sex at large, not im- 
puting painting to Ophelia personally. But to 
complete the restitution of a coherent text we must 
first recognize Pope’s substitution of “‘ painting ” 
for “ paintings,” and then restore the phrase “ well 
snough” toa position where it gains and confers 
meaning :— 
“ Hamlet. I have heard of your painting too ; 
God hath given you one face, well enough, 
And you make yourselves another; you jig, you amble, 


an 
You lisp and nickname God's creatures, and make 
Your wantonness your ignorance,” Xc, 

That “ well enough” in this connexion makes 
good sense in itself and improves what it comes to 
is clear. What should possess Hamlet to say 
“T have heard of your painting well enough” 
when he manifestly means “bad enough,” I 
must leave to others, if they be so minded, to 
explain. W. Warkiss Lioyp. 


Notixcs on “Macsetra” (6" §. xi. 441).— 
It is becoming every day more evident that, if 
Shakespeare’s text is to be preserved from gratui- 
tous interpolations to help metre, due considera- 
tion must be given to certain licences which he 
allowed himeelf, or rather to certain artifices of 
which he availed himself, in his scheme of versi- 
fication. 

The lines of Duncan, in which as they are 
usually printed Dr. Br. Nicnoxson justly appre- 
ciates a most un-Shakespearean discord, become 
harmony itself when regulated with regard to the 
poet’s system of interlacement of lines. Of this 
system I have stated the principle in the prefatory 
essay to my edition of Much Ado about Nothing, 
as I have exhibited abundant examples in the text 
there edited. Shakespeare constantly extends a 
normal verse by a portion of a verse which 
would constitute a normal line with the latter 
part of the verse antecedent, or, less frequently, 
with the first part of a normal verse that 
follows. It is necessary that the typographical 
arrangement should distinctly exhibit this com- 
plementary section of a line as the com- 
mencement or the end of a verse; otherwise an 
accent of false strength will be placed precisely 
where it damages cadence, and consequently 
rhetorical expression. 

“ Duncan, My plenteous joys 

Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselves 

In drops of sorrow, Sons, kinsmen, thanes, 

And you whose places are the nearest, know 

We will establish our estate upon 

Our eldest, Malcolm,” &c. 
The third line here halts grievously; and, still 
worse, it divides a phrase unhappily, and induces 
a false emphasis at the beginning of the fourth, 
We get good normal verses by the arrangement 

“Seek to hide themselves in drops of sorrow. 

Sons, kinsmen, thanes, and you whose places are ”; 


but to print thus would throw the whole para- 
graph out of gear. The true remedy is to follow 
the poet in a double case of interlacement of verses, 


thus :— 
** My plenteous joys 
Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselves 
In drops of sorrow, 
Sons, kinsmen, thanes, and you whose places are 
The nearest, know 
We will establish our estate upon 
Our eldest, Malcolm.” 
It is not least from disregard to this principle that 
the plays of Shakespeare must be pronounced as 
still waiting their editor. 
W. Warkiss Luioyp. 


“ Hamcer,” III. i. (6™ S. viii. 164).—‘‘ Take 
arms against a sea of troubles.” In connexion with 
this passage I long ago pointed out (v. Dr. C. M. 
Ingleby’s Shakespeare Hermeneutics, Lond., 1875, 
pp. 90, 92) the tradition referred to in the Eude- 
mian Ethics of Aristotle, to which Mr. Haver- 
FIELD calls attention. I at the same time quoted 
the following translation of a passage of lian 
from Ritson’s Memoirs of the Celts (p.118):— 

“ Of all men I hear that the Celts are most ready 
to undergo dangers......So base, indeed, do they consider 
it to fly, that frequently they will not escape out of 
houses tumbling down and falling in upon them, not 
even out of those burning, though themselves are 
ready to be caught by the fire. Many, also, oppose the 
overwhelming sea : there are some, likewise, who, taking 
arms, rush upon the waves and sustain their attack, 
extending their naked swords and spears, in like manner 
as if they were able to terrify or wound them.” 

SepasTian Evans. 


“Mipsummer Nicut’s Dream” (6 §, xi. 
182, 244).—Mr. Wartxiss Lioyp makes allusion 
to his “ recension ” of the plays of Shakespeare, of 
which he has “given a specimen in his recent 
edition of Much Ado about Nothing.” It is very 
surprising that so little notice has been taken of 
the theory put forth in that recension. If nota 
mere “mare’s nest ”—the brilliant illusion of an 
ingenious scholar—it must be admitted to be the 
greatest Shakspearian discovery of the century. 
Should not the columns of “ N, & Q.” be open to 
a fair discussion of its merits ? G. L. F. 


“OCympeine,” IIIT. iv. 135 (6 §. i. 241).— 
Slippers are not trashes unless old, worn out, 
worthless. A ‘‘slip-noble” would be nonsense, 
but a trash-noble would be a worthless, spurious, 
base coin, and Imogene might well regard the 
court as that which pretended to be much and 
was nothing, a trash-noble being like a bad shil- 
ling—worth nothing. IsaBELLA Banks. 





Tae Earts or Pemproxe.—Harleian MS. 807 
contains a collection of pedigrees by the well- 
known herald Robert Glover, who is considered 
an authority on matters of pedigree, He gives 
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two versions of the descent of William Marshall, | ~ his wife was seized in & of the man’or of Emp’ing- 


first Earl of Pembroke, neither of which tallies 
with other accounts. I shall be glad to learn 
which, if either, may be accepted as correct, and 
how the error—for error there must be in one or 
the other—was fallen into by so celebrated a genea- 
logist. 
At fo. 230 is this descent :— 
Walterus d’ns de Maxfield 


| 
Will'mus de Maxfild mareschallus Ang. 


Walterus Mareschallus Angliw, Gules, a bend fusilly or. 


William Marshall, senior Earl of Pembroke. 


At fo. 64 this version is given, which I have 
reduced to narrative form for the sake of brevity : 


Gilbert Marshall. Liued in Wm. R., H. L., had issue 

John Marshall lyued in H, I, and K, Step. tyme, had 
issue 
John Marshall in H. If. tyme, had issue 
1, John Marshall, E. of Warwike, sanz issue, 

2. Wm. Marshall, E. of Penbroke, obijt 4 H, IIT. ; 
married Isabell Strongbow, and left issue. 

3. Henry, Byshope of Exon. 

4, Ancelme Marsball, had issue Wm. Marshall, nephew 
to Wm. E, of Penbroke; he mar. Alina, da. and co- 
heire of Hubert de Rye, baron of Rhye. 


I have recently seen a pedigree, which bears 
internal evidence of having been drawn up in the 
reign of Elizabeth, giving a still different descent. 
It begins with 


William, Lord Marshall of England, who had issue 

William Marshall, Earl of Gloucester, who married the 
sister of Jervis Abtofe and had issue 

William Marshall, Earl of Gloucester and Worcester, 
who married the daughter of the Lord Stafford, and had 
issue two sons, both named William :— 

1, William Marshall the elder, married Isabell, the 
daughter and sole heir of Richard Strongbow, Earl of 
Ogee, and had issue five sons and five daughters, which 
five sons were all Eurls (of Pembroke) successively and 
died without issue. 

2, Sir William Marshall, the younger, Knight, Lord of 
Chepstow, married Avicia, daughter of Wolderane, and 
had issue 

William Marshall, Knight. 


To this last assertion is added the following 
singular note, of which I can find no confirmation, 
and as to which, as well as the discrepancies in 
these descents, I shall be glad of information :— 


“St Tho. Emp'ingham Kt‘ covenanted & agreed wt 
S* W™ Marshall K‘ the yonger brother to W" Marshall 
E. of Pembroke for the mar. of W™ Marshall his son 
wh was Lo, of Chepstow in the County of Monmouth & 
An his dau. & heire y' they should be mar. before the 
feast of Penticost next comeing. Anno 1263. 


former condic’on except yt St W" Marshall Knight her 
husband son’e heire to S* W" Marsha!! K‘ should name all 
her children begotten of her body Empringhams after 
the name of her eelfe or els vtterly refuse his owne coate 
& beare her coate, & so concluded to beare her coate but 
not to refuse his name, but that their names should be 
named Marshalls so longe as the world endured, & so 
they were both vnited & he by the right of this lady 


ham to him and his beires for ever.” 


I may observe that the coat of Marshall was 
Gules, a bend fusilly or; that of Empringham, 
Barry of six, argent and sable, a canton ermine. 
I can find no such manor as Empringham. It is 
certainly not Empingham in co. Rutland, but 
may be intended for Everingham. In Cottonian 
MS. Claudius, C. ii. fo. 79, William le Marshall 
and Adam de Everingham appear in co. Lincoln, 
28 Edward I. as 40l. holders of land. Peter 
Marshall was one of the witnesses at the bap- 
tism of Lucia de Everingham, daughter and 
heir of Robert de Twenge, and granddaughter of 
Lucy, sister and coheir of Peter de Brus. See 
Surtees Society, vol. xlix. p. 307, quoting Calenda- 
rium Genealogicum, vol. ii. p. 513. William, son 
of William Marshall, married Maud, daughter of 
William, son of Sir William Brus, according to 
the Visitation of Yorkshire made by Glover in 
1584, G. W. M. 


Historic Birunper in THE “ CorREsPonD- 
ENCE OF THE Riegut Hoy. J. W. Croxer.”—I have 
found what I think is a queer blunder in Croker’s 
Correspondence. Mr. Jennings, the editor, says 
(vol. ii. p. 281): “In the first [of certain letters 
from Sir R. Peel] he shows the cordial sympathy 
which he felt for Dr. Pusey under the attacks then 
and long afterwards showered down upon him.” 
He then gives a letter, in which Sir R. Peel writes: 
‘* There is no pretext for the attacks on Pusey and 
Young, and they are equally unjust and impolitic. 
Pusey came to me after his speech, and I said 
everything to console him, and earnestly advised 
him not to resign.” Surely Mr. Jennings has here 
confounded the learned and pious professor of Ox- 
ford with his brother, Mr. Philip Pusey, the Con- 
servative M.P. for Berkshire, who was one of the 
first to follow Sir Robert Peel in his conversion to 
free trade. There was at Oxford nobody of the 
name of Young who could in any way be coupled 
with Dr. Pusey. The Mr. Young here mentioned 
must be Mr. John Young, who had lately suc- 
ceeded Sir Thomas Fremantle as Secretary to the 
Treasury, and who afterwards became Lord Lisgar 
and Governor-General of Canada. He, too, like 
Mr. Pusey, was one of Sir Robert Peel's earliest 





Note yt | 
this Ann outliued her father yt would not agree vnto the | 


converts. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
| on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


“Toe New Meramorrnosis.".—In 1708 was 
published, in two volumes, 8vo., a work of which 


the following is the full title :— 
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“The | New Metamorphosis; | or, the | Pleasant Trans- 
formation: | being | The Golden Ass | of | Lucius Apu- 
leius of Medaura, | Alter’d and Improv'd to the Modern 
Times and | Manners; exposing the Secret Follies and 
Vices | of Maids, Wives, and Widows, Nuns, Fryars | 
Jesuits: Statesmen, Courtiers, &c. | Written in /telian 
by Carlo Monte Socio, Fellow | of the Academy of the 
Humoristi in Rome, | and Translated from the Vatican 
Manuscript. | Vol. I. | London: | Printed for S. Brisco, 
and Sold by J. Mor | phew, near Stationers-Jlall, 1708.” 
In the second volume, which in the copy before 
me is also dated 1708, and not 1709, as is asserted 
by Lowndes, is the same title, except as regards 
the number of the volume, with the addition of a 
motto : “ Non deficit alter | aureus.—Virgil, An.” 
I should like to know the author and translator of 
this work, which is uncommon, and which, while 
imitating the famous Metamorphoses of Apuleius, 
levels its satire against the priests, women, &e., of 
Italy. Socio I take to be an addition to the name 
of the author, referring to his position in the 
Humouristi, and not the name itself. No Monte 
or Monti of whom I can hear can well be the 
writer. The translation might well be executed 
by Tom Brown, who died in 1704, or some of his 
associates. It is in six books, with a plate, one or 
two of them not too decent, to each book. 

Urpan. 

Cartes Bonyor was the son of a distiller in 
Bristol ; made his début as an actor at Bath Oct. 4, 
1777; appeared at Covent Garden Sept. 19, 1783; 
was sent by Harris to negotiate in Paris for the 
éstablishment of an English theatre ; was appointed 
by John Palmer, proprietor of the Bath Theatre 
and Comptroller-General of the Post Office, Deputy- 
Comptroller ; subsequently became Comptroller of 
the Inland Department, retired with a pension 
179-, and was alive 1814. I shall be thankful for 
particulars of birth and death, &c. URBAN. 


Oxrorp : “ Mirre” Hoter.—The “ Mitre,” in 
the High Street, Oxford, has been advertised in 
Bradshaw as “established in 1400.” Will any 
Oxford correspondent supply the proof of this ; 
and can any one mention another instance of an 
inn remaining so long established ? 

Ep, Marsnatt. 


Game AT Lampetu.—In looking through an 
article on “Lambeth Palace” in the Quarterly 
Review (No. 291, July, 1878), I meet with the 
following passage :— 

“So late as Queen Elizabeth's time, the adjacent 
marsh and low lands, now teeming with hurnan life. and 
a network of streets and alleys only broken by occasional 
factories, must have been amply provided with game; 
for in the seventh year of her reign a licence was granted 
to Andrew Perne, D.D., Dean of Ely, then residing at 
Stockwell, for the killing of ‘ bustards, wyld swans, bar- 
nacles, all manner of sea fowls and fen fowls, teals, 
cootes, ducks, and all manner of deare, red, fallow, and 
roo, 


I should much like to know whence the writer 





got this extract, as it seems to me a most incon- 
gruous jumble of quadrupeds and fowls. Bus- 
tards and roe-deer are not likely to have been 
found in conjunction with the other fowls and 
deer mentioned. It is possible that Wimbledon 
Common may have supplied them. Perhaps some 
of your readers can throw light upon the — 


ve 


Lives or Snowmey.—Can any of your readers 
inform me the dates of death and places of burial 
of T. Atkins, proprietor of the travelling menagerie; 
— Scowton, theatrical manager; and John Gyn- 
gell, the conjurer ; also, if there is any inscrip- 
tion to the memory of John Richardson, the show- 
man, and his celebrated spotted boy, both buried 
in the churchyard of Great Marlow, Bucks ? 

J. R. D. 

EcckEstaAsTics AND THE UsE oF ToBACcco.- 
It is known that both St. Alphonse Liguori and 
St. Vincent de Paul were snuff-takers, I am 
curious to know if there is any recorded instance 
of a saint having used tobacco. Smoking is quite 
usual with many eminent prelates, and even monks, 
of other countries, W. J. FitzPatrick. 


Sr. Roci.—Was he not the patron of beggars 
and lepers? I am aware of his symbolism, and 
wish to know whether a soft or hard pronuncia- 
tion should be given to his name? There is a 
Roke Hill and a Roke Down in this part of Dor- 
set. Can the name have any reference to this 
saint? I have reasons for thinking so. 

a We ee 


Cranborne. 


Masszvs Massey A Sancta Barsara.— 
This gentleman, apparently belonging to_ the 
Massey family of Rixton, Lancashire, now extinct, 
was at one time Provincial of the Franciscans in 
England. He died in 1702. In 1672 and in 
1677 he was on the mission in or near Maryland. 
Can any reader of “N, & ().” give information as 
to any sketch of his life, or tell where he exercised 
the ministry in America ? 

Joun GILMARY SHEA. 

Elizabeth, N.J., U.S. 


“Trinerary.”—Antoninus’s Itinerary was, as 
relates to Britain, well edited by Dean Gale and 
his son. It was published in London 1709. In 
1799 the Rev. Thos. Reynolds brought out at 
Cambridge a new edition in English, with a com- 
mentary. Is this more valuable than Gale’s Latin 
edition? When J. Le Clere wrote his Bibliothique 
Ane. et Mod. he gave a notice upon Gale’s book, 
remarking how valuable it was for throwing light 
on medieval names of cities; and as only an Eng- 
lishman could have done this Iter Pritanniarwm, 
so it was much to be desired that other nations 
should edit what related to their own country. 
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But I cannot see whether this has ever been 
attempted, « I find that God. Torinus, 1512, edited 
the Itinerary of all the provinces, and that P. 
Wesselingius, 1735, did the same; but it can 
hardly be that the Germans, French, Italians, and 
Spaniards have all neglected to edit their own chro- 
nographical speciality from the Roman work. <As 
usual, my poor Brunet of 1839 says nothing of such 
monographs, and only alludes to Gale in a note 
to the notice of Reynolds’s book. 
©. A. Warp. 


Haverstock Hill. 


Tne Memorrs or Dr. Roccerson.—Has this 
gentleman, who was for several years English 
physician to the Court of St. Petersburg, left any 
memoirs ; and, if so, in whose possession are they 
preserved ? Where can I find any notice of him, 
mentioning the date when he entered Russian 
imperial service, whether he was married, and so 


forth ? We 


“Tar Queen or Ricnmonp Green.”—In the 
Guildhall Library catalogue of portraits there is 
an entry as follows:—“ Mrs, Judith Levy, the rich 
Jewess, commonly called the Queen of Richmond 
Green.” What is known of her ? 

GrorcE Ectis. 

St. John’s Wood, 


Five Acts 1n A Pray.—The rulé in Horace, 
that a play should have five acts, no more and no 
less:— 

“ Neve minor, neu sit quinto productior actu,” 
Ars Poet., 189, 
did it originate with Horace ; if not, how much 
further can it be traced? James D. Lurver. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Symnots or Orrice.—The accounts in the 
Times of the late ministerial changes refer to the 
“seals of office,” “ tokens of oflice,” and ‘* symbols 
of office,” either accepted by Her Majesty or by 
her delivered to ministers. Is there any descrip- 
tion in print of these seals or other symbols of 
office? Then, as to the phrase “kissing hands.” 
Why is the word used in the plural number? 

Ss 


| The seals of Secretaries of State are real, though, ex- 
cept at the Home Office, not much used. The seals of 
some offices are impressed seals, and these offices are sup- 
posed technically “ not to have seals’ for this purpose. 
Stones in a green bag have been exchanged when the 
seals of Secretaries of State had been forgotten. The 
phrase “to kiss hands" is a very ancient one. The 
hand is not kissed at all, but the wrist, | 


GRAMMAR AND Styuie.—It is written, in a 
recent leader in the T'imes, “ The Pope has at last 


awoke to the fact,’ &c.; and in the same paper | 


recently a bjshop, writing on the marriage question, 
used the Americanism “said” before a proper 
name. Not long ago Mr. Herbert Spencer was 


guilty on the same point. Hence great names are 
not always safe guides. “Said Lord L—” is not 
English, and has no evident excellency over “ Lord 
L— said,” but the use is creeping on, and ought 
to be rejected. W. F. 


Tue Prerix “ern.”—Hn commonly represents 
the preposition in ; but in enemy and entire it is the 
Latin negative particle. So in Chaucer’s Prologue, 
1. 320, “His purchasyng mighte nought ben 
enfecte,” enfecte is infectus=non factus, .e., “ un- 
done,” though Dr. Morris (Clarendon Press edition) 
wrongly explains “ tainted with suspicion of collu- 
sion,” as though it were from the participle of 
injicio. French has also enfant. Though there 
are perhaps a hundred classical examples of the 
negative in, and others in Low Latin, I have vainly 
searched many glossaries for other instances in 
English. Can any one supply further examples, 
especially about the date of Chaucer? 4H. H. 


Anepyeco Canne.—In_ the collection of 
pamphlets presented to the British Museum by 
George III. is one entitled, A new Wind-inil a 
new, printed at Oxford by Leonard Lichfield in 
1643. It is inscribed “To my dearely beloved 
Brother Mr. Jonadas Trash at his house in Soper- 
lane at the signe of the shuttle.” It is dated 
“Boston, Januar 2, 1642,” and bears the name of 
Abednego Canne. Can any one interested in 
pamphlets inform me whether this is a pseudonym, 
and, if so, by whom assumed? I am always 
desirous of obtaining information relative to the 
old Devonshire family of Cann, from which I am 
indirectly descended, and I shall feel obliged to 
any of your genealogical readers who, on finding 
persons of this name in parish registers and such 
likely places, will make a note of them for my 
benefit, and either send them to me at the address 
given below, or else insert them in the pages of 
your paper. I desire the information for purposes 
purely genealogical. T. Cann-Hvuaues. 

The Groves, Chester. 


Courtenay Famity.—Who was the Rev. 
Henry Courtenay, Student and Tutor of Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1763-8, and afterwards Vicar 
of Sapperton and another parish in the West of 
England? Was he the same person as Dr. 
Henry Reginald Courtenay, Bishop of Bristol and 
Exeter in 1794-1803? I ask because I have a 
letter in his autograph, addressed to the Duke of 
Leeds, in which he refers with regret to the 
necessity of giving up his pupils, including the 
Duke’s son, Lord Carmarthen, and records his 
progress in algebra, geometry, ethics, logic, and 
| rhetoric, taking an oration of Tully and reducing 
lits arguments into syllogistic form. He adds a 
hope that his pupil will “dedicate the last half 
year of his time at Oxford to the attainment of 
| political knowledge and to the history of the 
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constitution of his country.” The letter is curious, 
as illustrating the course of studies at Oxford a 


century or more ago. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Hatrrenny Toxey.—Can you favour me with 
information respecting a halfpenny token bearing 
on one side a harp, North Wales round it, and 
date 1796 or 1786; on the other side is a bust in 
armour, and round it “Col...... Kirk”? If this 
refers to Col. Kirke, of 1685 notoriety throughout 
the western counties after Monmouth’s rebellion, 
I cannot imagine what connexion there can be 
between that brutal individual and North Wales. 

CHALK. 


Tue “NortTnaMPToONsHIRE JourNAL.”—I have 
a fragment, four pages 4to., which bears the title of 
the Northamptonshire Journal, with the “ History 
of the Old and New Testaments.” It is dated 
“ Thursday, March 19, 1741,” and consists of a 
summary of home and foreign news, with two or 
three advertisements. I believe it was printed by 
Dicey, and there is at least one reference to it in 
the Northampton Mercury. The “ History of the 
Old and New Testament” was probably in the 
nature of a supplement. There is no copy of this 
periodical in the British Museum, nor have I ever 
seen or heard of any issue beyond the fragment I 
have mentioned. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
tell me anything about it? Joun TaY.or. 

Northampton. 


BisticaL CHAPTER- HEADINGS. —When and 
where did the headings of the chapters in the 
Bible originate? The phrase “parable of the 
prodigal son” at the head of the fifteenth chapter 
of Luke in the Authorized English Version is 
older than King James’s translators. Seven years 
before their work appeared Falstaff’s chamber was 
“ painted about with the story of the prodigal.” 
Shakespeare must have taken the word from some 
older source. It may be that he derived it from the 
Breeches Bible, 1560 and onward. But the same 
heading in substance occurs in the Vatican Vulgate 
of 1592, and doubtless in earlier editions. The 
words are ‘‘de filio prodigo ad patrem reverso.” 
But how far back can the headings be traced in 
the Vulgate; and who was their author? 


James D, Bortver. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Portrait or Otiver Cromwett.—Rather a 
good portrait of Oliver Cromwell was picked up 
in a curio shop, and the following is the description. 
If avy of your readers can give the name of the 
artist I shall feel obliged. The painting is on 
a piece of thin old wood, like pear tree, or other 
fine grained and light stuff. One circumstance a 
little suspicious in the picture is that the date is 
partially (accident or intention) obliterated, and 
now stands “ A°; D’m 16 2, Aitatis 06.” On the 





right cheek (face is half-front to the left) there is a 
similar injury, as also slightly on chin. Neither 
on the chin nor the lip is a trace of the sore or 
excrescence which was very conspicuous at the end 
of his life. In the left-hand corner above are the 
arms of his ancestor, Cromwell, Earl of Essex, a 
lion rampant, &c. Cromwell is represented with 
a large, full, grey-blue eye, faint and well-arched 
eyebrows, no beard, whiskers, or moustache, and 
with fine light-brown hair, falling over his ears and 
shoulders in curls and well off his forehead, being 
divided down the centre of head. His coat is of the 
regular British crimson, full in the sleeves, and with 
a white or silvered bandoliero across the chest and 
a buckle in front, and he wears a large flat white 
collar. Down the front of the coat is a row of closely 
set small white or silver buttons. The size of the 
picture is 5} in. by 4 in. The background of the 
picture is of a light mouse colour. 


J. J. Carey. 
Birmingham, 


Acory Oi1.—In his Remedia Selectura Pre- 
votius talks of an oil, “& Quercina Glande,” that 
burns longer than any other known. An ounce 
of it burning continually can hardly be consumed 
ina month. There is in the modern books a pre- 
paration from acorns called “ quercite.” But that 
appears to be a sort of sugar. Is this oil lost sight 


of? C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Avutnor or Porm.—Who is the author of a 
poem headed thus: ‘‘ The early Christians were 
accustomed to wish their dying friends good night, 
assured of their awakening at the resurrection,” 
and beginning 

* Sleep on, beloved, sleep and take thy rest,” 
each verse ending “‘ Good: night ” ? 
S. Warren. 


Artist’s Init1ats.—Who is the artist whose 
initials appear thus, “Invented by the R.H.: F.B.” 
The subject is “‘ Rolla throwing himself at the 
feet of Pizarro.” It is engraved in stipple by M. 
— and published by him in London, May, 

1800. W. H. Patrexson. 


Tae Lavy or Crare: Armoy.—In Blome- 
field’s History of Norfolk, vol. iv. p. 209, the 
much married “ Elizabeth de Burgh, Lady of 
Clare,” is mentioned at too great length, I fear, 
for insertion of the whole of the extract in 
“N.&Q.” Her third husband is spoken of as 
“Koger Damorey, baron of Armoy in Ireland,” 
and again as “Roger D’Amory, an Irish lord.” 
The ‘baron of Armoy” I take to be a mistake 
of an amanuensis for “baron of Fermoy.” In 
Westcote’s View of Devonshire, p. 388, is men- 
tioned ‘* Roger Damory, Baron of Fermoy i in Ire- 
land, whose wife was daughter to Gilbert de Clare, 
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Earl of Gloster.” But it is singular that Armoy 
differs from Amory only in the position of one 
letter. Is there any place in Ireland called 
Armoy ? Moray Armanp Crovura. 





Replies. 


DULWICH COLLEGE AND ITS FOUNDER. 
(6 §. xi, 341.) 


The kind assistance granted by “N. & Q.,” 
and the prominent publicity given to my article 
on the loss sustained by the public at large, 
through the disappearance from the Dulwich col- 
lection of the celebrated Calton-Alleyn agreement, 
and the discovery of it in the well-known auction 
rooms of Messrs, Puttick & Simpson, in Leicester 
Square, in March last, must be my excuse for 
asking space to publish the result, for, from the 
quantity of letters of inquiry I have received, I 
think the general public viewed the loss with 
more than a local feeling, and will read the re- 
sult with as much pleasure as I myself have done. 

I will not trouble “N. & Q.” with the corre- 
spondence I have had with the Governors of Dul- 
wich College. I fancy they would have wished 
less publicity given to the want of care exercised by 
the custodians of the document at the time of the 
loss, and to the somewhat extraordinary treatment 
they thought fit to give to the founder’s tombstone. 
With regard to this “relic” I was informed— 

“ The tombstone you mention has been in the safe cus- 
tody of the College since 1867. It is, however, believed 
not to be the original tombstone of Edward Alleyn, but to 
date from about a century after his death. It was lost 
or sold long before the Act of 1857 came into operation, 
in fact when the present tombstone was placed in the 
chapel.” 

As I could not learn where the stone is now, I 
replied, — 

“ I was quite aware that the tombstone of Alleyn was 
given to the College by the proprietor of the tea gardens 
in 1867, for I believe (outside the College) I was the 
first who published the exact date of such gift and the 
exact place where the Governors thought it was worthy 
of being deposited. And whether it was the original or 
took the place of the original a century afterwards, 
does not alter the fact that it was and is the tombstone of 
the founder of Dulwich College, and deserved a better 
position than the tea gardens of a local inn or the 
rubbish storehouse of the College.” 

With regard to the MS., the subject of the 
article, I was compelled to write more than once 
to know whether the governors had even taken 
steps to inquire what became of it after the sale. 
I wrote to them again saying,— 

“TI must consider the reply of the Governors as very 
extraordinary, for they do not even say whether they 
have taken steps to recover the document. May I ask 
have they done so? or is it (like the tombstone) of 
apparently little value? As trustees I certainly should 
have thought they would only have been too glad to put 
me right in that particular,” 





This seems to have aroused the Governors from 
their slumber, and upon being applied to the 
auctioneers appear to have been most courteous in 
giving every information as to the whereabouts of 
the purchaser, who, fortunately for the College, 
was a West-end bookseller. He appears to have 
bought it for none other than our worthy friend 
Dr. J.O. Halliwell-Phillipps, who, when he learned 
that it was the long-lost sheep that had strayed 
from the College fold while the shepherd of the 
flock was otherwise engaged, performed one of those 
generous actions for which he has for many years 
past borne so great a name—he most kindly pre- 
sented the MS. to the College, and thus restored 
to it, to my mind, the most valuable, and certainly 
the most interesting document relating to the 
foundation, being, as already recited in my pre- 
vious article, the earliest agreement for the pur- 
chase of the now world-renowned Dulwich pro- 
perty in 1605, with which Edward Alleyn subse- 
quently endowed “ the College of God’s Gift.” 

In hastening to record the recovery of the MS., 
I am sure all persons will agree with me that it is 
most fortunate the document found its way to the 
sale-room, and equally fortunate that a bookseller 
bought it for a gentleman who fully appreciated its 
value, 

I may here, perhaps, be allowed to reprint 
another curious fact. In the Times, May 14, 
appeared a letter from Dr. Butler, the head 
master of Harrow School, publicly appealing for 
the restoration of the original register of the 
names of the boys entered from Easter, 1805, to 
Easter, 1829. ‘‘ If the book is still in existence, 
nay one who can restore it to our keeping will 
be a friend to Harrow.” I may add that upon 
the recent promotion of Dr. Butler, the head 
master of Dulwich (Dr. J. E. C. Welldon) has 
been elected head master of Harrow. I wish 
him the best of wishes, and success in getting 
back a lost sheep for his new home. 

T. C. Note. 


110, Greenwood Road, Dalston. 


Tuerer Famiry (4S. ii. 11; 68. xi. 487). 
—I do not know that there is very much to say 
about John Theyer beyond what is recorded in 
Athenee Oxonienses. Wood there speaks of him 
as having inherited a number of the MSS. be- 
longing to the priory of Lanthony, Gloucester, 
from his grandfather, who was brother-in-law to 
the last prior. No doubt this was so, as the will 
of the said prior, Richard Hart, dated August 1, 
1545, bequeaths “to my sister Annes and her two 
sons, Richard and Thomas Theare, four silver 
spoons and household effects,” including “ my 
great brass pot that I brew in, and my great 
copper with a board nailed on to it, with all my 
hangings in the hall at Brockworth, with the 
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tables, trussils, and form in the same Hall.” By 
a schedule made September 25, 1545, Richard 
Hart makes his brother-in-law, Thomas Theare, 
one of his executors, and gives him 40s, 

I find by some old deeds, kindly lent me by 
Sir William Guise, the record of a lease of certain 
lands to the aforesaid Thomas Theyer for eighty 
years, in 1541. Among the same deeds is also 
the settlement, by John Theyer, the elder, son of 
Thomas aforesaid, of a messuage and tenement 
called Cowpers, on his son John and his wife 
Susanna, on the marriage of John with the said 
Susanna, This is dated 1628, and marks, there- 
fore, the date of the antiquary’s marriage and 
the name of his wife. John, the father, died in 
1631. Our parish registers are complete from 
1559, and contain a great many entries of bap- 
tisms, marriages, and burials of various Theyers. 
The antiquary’s marriage is not recorded in them, 
nor, I think, the birth of any of his children. 
The baptism of Charles, his grandson, son of John 
and Anna Theyer, to whom Wood says he left his 
library, took place at Brockworth July 8, 1650. 
The name given the child, the year after the exe- 
cution of the king, is an indication of the loyal 
feelings of the family. 

There are still Theyers at Brockworth, the re- 
presentative of the family being a yeoman, farm- 
ing his own land. He is almost certainly akin to, 
but perhaps not descended from, the celebrated 
antiquary. It may be interesting to note that 
the hall at Brockworth, from which the “ hang- 
ings” were taken which Prior Hart left to his 
sister, is still standing. It was the Court of the 
priors of Lanthony, who were lords of the manor 
of Brockworth. It was built by Richard Hart, 
last prior, and on one of the walls within the 
building is painted R. H. P., standing for Richard 
Hart, Prior, with the pomegranate, the emblem of 
Katharine of Arragon. ‘There is a good illustra- 
tion of the building in vol. vii. of the Transactions 
of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeological 
Society. The house of John Theyer also remains, 
in external appearance, not, perhaps, much changed. 
It is used for stabling and other farm offices. 

The MSS. left by Theyer are described in 
Casley’s Catalogue of the King’s Library in the 
British Museum. 

I should like to ask if any one can give me any 
information as to the will of John Theyer, by 
which, according to Wood, he left his MSS. to his 
grandson Charles. I have searched in vain the 
indexes at Somerset House, Lambeth, and the 
Probate Court at Gloucester. John Theyer was 
buried at Brockworth, August 28, 1673. Tradition 
marks the spot as under the great yew tree in the 
churchyard, but there is no stone or other memorial 
of him in the church or churchyard. 

S. E. Barrrerr. 

Brockworth Vicarage: 





Tae Hanp 1n Istam (6™ S, xi, 245, 413).— 
The writer of the article on ‘* The Hand in Islam” 
in “*N. & Q.” enumerates some very interesting 
data concerning the folk-lore of the hand, to 
which I may add the following :— 

The closed fist with the thumb interlocked 
hetween the first and second fingers is in several 
European languages called a “fig.” To show “a 
fig” to anybody is looked upon as an act of 
derision in some countries, as, ¢.g., in Hungary, 
whereas in others, as in Spain, &c., it is con- 
sidered a charm against the evil eye. As an 
illustration of the first case it is said that over one 
of the gates of the fortress of Komarom (Comorn) 
there is the stone image of a maiden showing “a 
fig” to the enemy; this is supposed to be an allu- 
sion to the impregnability of the virgin stronghold. 
Again, in Andalusia, the Marquis de Custine in- 
forms us—L/ Espagne sous Ferdinand VIT, (Paris, 
1838), vol. iv. p.173—children wear “ fijas” in 
ivory, coral, or other material, suspended from 
the neck, as amulets. If a mother carrying an 
infant in her arms meets a suspicious-looking 
person she will hastily form the child’s little hand 
into a “ fija” and say “* Hijo, hijo, haga usted una 
fija!” From a passage in a book entitled Tableau 
de U'Inconstance des Mauvais Anges et Démons 
(Paris, 1613), by Pierre de l’Ancre, the implacable 
persecutor of witches, it appears (liv. ii. p. 130) 
that such amulets were formerly also worn by the 
women in the Basque country. Francisque- 
Michel, to whose book — Ilistoire des Itaces 
Maudites (Paris, 1847)—I am indebted for the 
last two references, says (vol. i. p. 171) that in 
the neighbourhood of Hennebont, in the depart- 
ment of Morbihan, ropemakers, coopers, and 
tailors are considered uncanny individuals. To 
guard against their evil influence it is recom- 
mended to close the fist, hiding the thumb under 
the other fingers, and pronounce the words “ Ar 
garet,” the meaning of which is, I have no doubt, 
well understood by the fiendish crew, although it 
is, as our author remarks, wholly unintelligible, 
even to a Bas-Breton, L. L. K. 

Hull. 


Datretu’s Scottisn Porms: Tixsett (3™ §, 
vii. 255).—The question asked at this reference 
seems never to have been answered, Tinsell is 
the common Scotch word for ‘‘loss.” The line 
“That she did heir of sum curst Kittie tinsell,” 
merely means ‘‘that she did hear about the loss 
[fall] of some luckless wench.” The words are 
uwkwardly placed. There is no other difliculty, 

Watrer W. SKeart. 

Query (6™ §. iii, 8, 91).—At the latter reference 
Sm J. A. Picron shows that quey is a word used 
in northern English for a young cow before she 
has calved. He does not attempt to give the 
radical meaning of the word. The variant quyok 
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and the Swed. qwiga, both of which forms he cites, 
lead us without difficulty to the etymology. Swed. 
quwiga—Icel. kviqa, a young cow, is related to Icel. 
kvigr,a young bullock; cp. Dan. queg, cattle. 
These words are cognate with Icel. kvikr, alive, 
and Eng. quick. Cp. Zimmer in Quellen und 
Forschungen, xiii., 1876, p. 67: “ O. Fris. quik, 
quek; M.Du. qwek; M.H.G. quec, an animal, a 
living beast. ‘This word, which in M.H.G. is very 
rare, is in Frisian the ordinary word in use for 
cattle in general.” A. L, Mayuew. 
Oxford, 


Riverspare Prerace (6 §S. x. 190, 335; xi. 
157, 335, 439, 458).—Mr. Srorronp SackvILur 
is wrong. He relies on the Meturn of Names 
of Members of Parliament (generally known as 
the Blue-book), which, so far as its Irish lists 
£0, for all practical purposes as a reference for the 
solution of difliculties, may be set down, at a 
liberal valuation, as worth about half the cost of 
the paper on which it is printed. Hugh Carleton 
was elected M.P, for Tuam in April, 1772, in place 
of Richard Power, the writ having been issued on 
March 28 in that year. No trace of any writ 
being issued in place of William Hull can be 
found in the Commons’ journals, and this circum- 
stance, combined with the fact that the change 
of the name of the member for Tuam from “‘ Hull” 
to “ Tonson ” is first recorded in the roll of mem- 
bers for the session of 1773, and that Mr. Tonson, 
whose name, according to Burke, was assumed by 
Col. Hull in accordance with his will, died in the 
summer of that year, seems to be conclusive evi- 
dence against Mr. Storrorp SACKVILLE. 

I may add that the Blue-book has a similar 
blunder in recording a mythical election of “ the 
Right Hon. William Conyngham” for Ennis in 
the parliament of 1776-83 in place of “ William 
Burton,” whereas Mr. Burton took the name of 
Conyngham in 1781, the Jtetwrn thus performing 
the operation of dichotomy upon him. Writing 
as I do with some little knowledge of the various 
authorities for parliamentary and electoral history, 
I have no hesitation in saying that this Blue-book 
has been compiled with such scandalous negligence 
as to constitute a wanton waste of the public 
money. It is hardly credible that the first return 
of so eminent a member as Henry Grattan is 
altogether omitted, and that there is no record of 
the date of a single “bye election” in the Irish 
portion of the return from 1695 to 1800, 

Atrrep B, Beavey, M.A. 


lreston. 


Turken (6" 8, v. 165).—I have explained that 
turken, a very rare word, means to turn, twist, 
alter, and that it should rather be torken, being 
ultimately from the Lat. torquere. And I now find 
this proved by the occurrence of the word in the 
fourteenth century. In the alliterative romance of 


Alexander, 1. 2967, he torkans with, means “he 
turns [himself] towards.” Water W. Skear. 


“Nation in THE Parisn” (6% §, xi. 119, 234, 
356).—There is little doubt, I should think, that 
the name Lies is a corruption of the old name St. 
Lis. Simon Senlis, or St. Liz, who first brought the 
name to England, was, according to Anselmo de 
la Vierge, son of Landry de Senlis, lord of Chan- 
tilly and Ermenonville. He was rewarded by the 
Conqueror with the earldom of Northampton and 
the hand of Maud, daughter of Judith and Wal- 
theof. His descendants multiplied exceedingly, 
and it is probable many of his poor relations came 
over after the Conquest, as the name became sufli- 
ciently common in various parts of England. The 
family of Fielding, Earls of Denbigh, claimed to 
be lineally descended from Simon the Earl, 
through the St. Liz of Seton, in Rutland. The 
name is very variously spelt in ancient documents 
as Senlis, St. Liz, St. Lis, Seynlis, Seynlege, 
Sancto Licio, Sancto Luco, &c. Guy de Senlis, 
the brother of Simon the Earl, was surnamed De 
la Tour, from the place of his abode, and his son 
was Butler of France, his descendants taking the 
surname of Le Boutillier. It is probable that a 
good many of the family settled about North- 
ampton and the adjacent counties, as we find a 
Simon de Latur witness to a charter of Simon, the 
second earl; and Ralph le Botiller, Richard le 
Botiller, and Simon le Botiler amongst the 
tenants of Ramsey Abbey. All these were pro- 
bably connexions or descendants of the Senlis 
family, and it is more than probable that Telno 
Lies, or Telno Lize, was an unknown descendant 
of the same illustrious stock. G. H. 


Tur Cuurcnes or York (6" S. xi. 403, 448, 
471, 497).—Since Etty has been mentioned in con- 
nexion with this subject, I think it may interest 
Sr. Swirnin and others to see a copy of a letter, 
in my possession, from Etty to his friend Lewis 
Nockalls Cottingham, an architect of some emi- 
nence in the first half of the century. Any one 
who will take the trouble to look up the memoirs 
of Etty will see that the state of York Minster, 
first, and afterwards the “ restorations” and “ im- 
provements” that were threatened, were amongst 
the chief troubles of Etty’s life. Sr. Swirnin 
seems doubtful whether Etty should be placed in 
the first rank of Englishmen. It must be remem- 
bered that not only had the painter very uphill 
work for some time to make a living, but he lived 
in days when art was at a low ebb. His great 
merit was that he could paint the “human form 
divine,” and yet for the first of his pictures that 
attracted any attention he was offered two hundred 
guineas on condition that he would put more 
| clothing on the figures. But this was in the days 
of George 1V., when the public was so “nice” in 
its taste and morals—a state of things that the now 
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famous “ British Matron” of to-day would bring 
back again. Etty was anxious that the reparation 
of his beloved minster should be put in the hands 
of Cottingham. There is no date to the letter, but 
the postmark is July 24, 1840. 


John Bulmers Esq: Mount, York. 
Tuesday Night, 

My Dear Corrinauam,—I went to the Dean yesterday 
and found him in the Cathedral, and asked him if he 
had received your letter, he said he had—I asked him if 
he did not think ita noble offer—he said he did—but 
that the matter was now taken out of his hands, and the 
Archbishop—Lord Harewood and Lord Fitzwilliam were 
going to manage the affair in London, and he supposed 
Smirke would probably be the man—but that he had 
forwarded your letter to the Archbishop—he begged me 
to make his compliments to you, expressed his admira- 
tion of your talent and liberality—but he had not an- 
swered it, because he did not know how it would be 
determined—I understand there was to be a meeting at 
the Thatched House Tavern last Saturday—did you hear 
any thing about it!—and that there was to be a Com- 
mittee in London to-day or to-morrow—at present I am 
sorry to say—all is exposed to the winds and rain of 
heaven—would to heaven they would decide to employ 
you but the Evil Genius of our City seems to reign—I 
hope to-morrow to go into the nave, which is now shut 
except on payment of half a crown! the lower windows 
bless God are safe—I am going to try to poke ‘em up to 
do something for the Minster, and venture part of 
a Lecture on Cathedrals—concluding by an appeal in 
its behalf—Pray assist me, and send me a letter full of 
any thing that you may think would enrich a Lecture on 
Gothic Cathedrals—their meaning intentions—do this ae 
you love me “ forthwith” —as Joey Hume says—a friend in 
need is a friend indeed—I am going to write to Dr. Rock 
fur the same purpose—The Archbishop is in London and 
so is his son Vernon Harcourt—a member of the 
Chapter—Do not forget what I ask for above—God bless 
you ! Amen ! Yrs ever truly 

Wu. Erry, 

P.S, My kind regards to Mrs, and family, and Savage. 

I may mention that I have a small packet of 
letters from Etty to my relative Mr. Cottingham, 
which may, with the Editor’s permission, interest 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” at some future time. 

Frayces Mortimer Cot.ins. 

Pine Tree Hill, Camberley, Surrey. 


Cotourep Crayons (6" §, xi. 488).—According 
to Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates these “ coloured 
substances made into paste, and dried into pencils, 
were known in France about 1422 ; and improved 
by L’Oriot 1748.” It is stated in Elmes’s Dictionary 
of the Fine Arts (1826), that “their use is very 
limited compared with former times. Rosalba di 
Carara, Hoare of Bath [1706-1792], and Russell 
[1744-1806] have distinguished themselves as 
crayon painters, but it is now scarcely practised, 
and not at all by any artist of talent.” 


Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Quiz (6 S, x. 306; xi. 176, 258, 338).—If 
your correspondent Mr. Birkseck Terry has 
not yet obtained the information desired, he may 
be glad to know that an interesting account of the 





birth of the word quiz is given in Gleanings and 

Reminiscences, by Frank Thorpe Porter, fourth ed. 

(1875), pp. 31, sqq. Avex. LEEPER. 
Trinity College, Melbourne. 


Jew Brokers (6" §S. xi, 488).—The “ brokers” 
were dealers in Government stocks, “stock ”- 
brokers, in fact. The term “ Jew-broker” is very 
familar in the commercial literature of the eighteenth 
century. Jews are found taking to business soon 
after the return (circ. 1660), and in 1715 we find a 
petition presented against the admission of Jews to 
the privileges enjoyed by the brokers. The petition 
was not successful. Iam not aware that there was 
any restriction as to the number of Jewish brokers. 
In 1753 there were, according to Mr. Picciotto, forty 
Jew-brokers in London. Much interesting informa- 
tion on this subject will be found in Sketches of 
Anglo-Jewish History, which the above-named 
writer collected from his articles originally con- 
tributed to the Jewish Chronicle. 

I. ABRAHAMS, 

London Institution. 


“Ler us sinc TO THE PratsE,” &c. (6% S. xi. 
488).—It is much more than “ twenty years ago” 
since I was “a very small boy,” and I can assure 
Mr. Crowest that this announcement of the hymns 
was formerly always made by the parish clerk, 
never by the clergyman. Has Mr. Crowes for- 
gotten Cowper’s lines (Zhe Winter's Walk at 
Noon) :— 

“So in the chapel of old Ely House, 

When wandering Charles, who meant to be the third, 

Had fled from William, and the news was fresh, 

The simple clerk, but loyal, did announce, 

And eke did raise right merrily two staves, 

Sung to the praise and glory of King George.” 

JAYDEE. 


Tancrep oF Arpen (6 S. xi. 466)—The 
family of Tancred is certainly not extinct: see 
Trancred of Boroughbridge, among the Baronets, 
in Burke’s Peerage for 1885. That branch, how- 
ever, of the Tancreds which settled at Whixley 
(not Whiley), in the West Riding, came to an end 
about the middle of the last century, in the person 
of Christopher Tancred, who founded the Tancred 
Scholarships at Lincoln’s Inn and elsewhere, and 
devised his house and park as an hospital; of 
which hospital an account, written by me, appeared 
in Chambers’s Journal long ago. A. J. M. 

Temple. 


Backwarpation : Contanco (6% §,. xi. 269, 
458).—Dr. Cuance may find both these words in 
Hyde Clarke’s Comprehensive Dictionary, which 
was published in 1861, twenty years before Annan- 
dale’s edition of Ogilvie. Joun Randa. 


Misprint 1x Brave (6 S, xi. 488).—Portu- 
MINSTER should have stated the size of his Bible. 
It may assist him to know that in 1595 two 
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editions of the Bible (Genevan version) were issued 
by “the Deputies of Christopher Barker.” One, in 
folio, will be found in the Lambeth Library and 
in that of Balliol College, Oxford ; the other, in 4to., 
is in the library of Brasen Nose College, Oxford, 
J. Incite Drepee. 


The 4to. Genevan Bible of 1594, on the New 
Testament title of which the second and fourth 
figures are transposed, is not a rare book. I 
have met with at least a dozen copies of it, 
with the first title and colophon removed from 
several of them. The book when perfect is worth 
only a few shillings, and still less with the first title 
wanting. J. R. Dore. 

Huddersfield. 


Surrey Famiry (6 S. xi. 489).—So far as I 
can make out, the name of the youngest brother of 
Robert, sixth Earl of Ferrers, was Washington. 
He was an admiral in the Royal Navy, and died 
without issue in 1778. Of the six sisters I find 
no notice ; but possibly Mr. Dickinson may find 
some account of them in Lodge’s Peerage. 


Epmunp Tew, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


The Christian name of the youngest brother of 
Robert, sixth Earl Ferrers, was John. Their six 
sisters were named Ann, Mary, Mary, Elizabeth, 
Ann, and Jane respectively. According to Ed- 
mondson (vol. ii. p. 192) they all died young, with 
the exception of Elizabeth and Ann, the fifth 
daughter. This Ann was alive in 1803. See 
Collins (1812, vol. iv. p. 102), G. F. B. B. 


Famity or Wipprincton oF WIDDRINGTON, 
co, NorrHumperLanp (6% §, xi. 428).—A grand- 
son of the late General Widdrington, at one time 
Governor of Gibraltar, tells me that the motto of 
the Widdrington arms is “ Joye sans fin.” 

Davip LeckiE. 


A “Ramituizes” Wie (6 §. xi. 406).—Any 
book on costume will give this information. Here 
. g 
is what Planché says :— 

“In the reign of George I. the famous battle of 
Ramilies introduced the Ramilie wig, with a long, 
gradually diminishing plaited tail, called ‘the Ramilie 
tail, which was tied with a great bow at the top anda 
smaller one at the bottom. On the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales in 1736, ‘the officers of the horse and foot 
guards wore Ramilie periwigs by His Majesty's orders’ 
(Read's Weekly Journal, May 1)."—Encyclopedia of 
Costume, 1876, vol. i. p. 303. 

An engraving of the wig is given by the same 
authority. A peculiar shaped hat was known as 
the “Ramilie cock,” and there was also the 

* Ramilie tie.” H. R. Tf. 


The following passage will explain to your 
correspondent the subject of his query:— 

“We may remember, when for a while the hair was 
tortured into ringlets behind: at present it is braided 





still retaining the original name of Ramillies), which, if 
it were not reverted upwards, would make us imagine 
that our fine ladies were afflicted with the Plicu 
Polonica.” — The Connoisseur, No. xxxvi, Thursday, 
October 3, 1754. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Fairholt, in his Costume in England, records the 
fact of Queen Anne being very strict in the matter 
of dress of her household and officers. On one 
occasion she sent for Lord Bolingbroke in haste, 
and he gave immediate attendance in a ramilie, 
or tie, instead of a full-bottomed wig, which so 
offended Her Majesty that she exclaimed, “I 
suppose his lordship will come next time in his 
nightcap.” Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“Then there was a ‘Campaign’ wig, which was 
imported from France; and this was made very full, was 
curled, and eighteen inches in length in the front, with 
drop locks. In the contemporary prints of Marlborough’s 
victories, the back part of the wig is sometimes shown 
as being put in a black silk bag,” &c.—Vide Social Life 
in the Regn of Queen Anne, chap. xiii. 

Probably the ‘ Ramillies ” and “ Campaign” were 
much alike, if not identical. 
H. G, GrirrisHoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, Bayswater. 

[G. F. R. B. and Dr. R. 8, Cuarnock favour us with 
the quotation from Planché. Mr, Hersext Pua refers 
to a wig called a Steinkirk, } 


Tue Freer River (6 §. xi. 348, 419).— After 
careful inquiry I think we may safely assume that 
Anthony Crosby’s “ Views on the River Fleet” 
were never published. The manuscript to which 
Mr. Watrorp alludes in Mr. Blackwell’s collec- 
tion is probably a first draft for the printed 
prospectus, a copy of which I have seen, together 
with the most interesting collection of drawings, 
&c., formed by Crosby for his projected work. I 
have in my own collection a small folio, on the 
cover of which is written, in Anthony Crosby’s 
hand, “ Memoranda, more or Jess personal to the 
Collector of these gatherings, and the to have 
been Author of the projected work they were 
formed for, are got together in this little port- 
folio.” The folio contains various notes, a list of 
the views on the Fleet which he proposed to 
publish, and one charmingly engraved picture 
looking toward the mouth of the river, with St. 
Bride’s Church, Fleet Street, on the right band, 
and the rough drafts of some letters, in which he 
says that he “ cannot hope to obtain a good list of 
subscribers unless I can show specimen plates of 
the work,” and asking for subscriptions in advance. 
As to the “ facsimile of an ancient manuscript ” 
in the collection of my good friend Mr. Ambrose 
Heal, the drawings are, I fear, purely imaginary, 
and the descriptions chiefly quotations. I possess 
several “forgeries” (as the friend who kindly 


into a guciie (like those formerly worn by the men, and|showed me Crosby’s collections termed them) 
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by the same hand; for instance, “ Hampstede on 
the Hill,” signed “ J. E. 1640,” “‘St. Pancras Old 
Church with the fortifications at the Brill during 
the Civil Wars 1642,” “ Ye ancient well called 
Clarkes well as it appears at ye present time.” 
Query, Who was this clever fabricator ? 
Grorce Porrer. 
Grove Road, Holloway, N. 


Wituram Becxrorp, Lorp Mayor or Lonpon 
(6™ 8. xi. 424, 514).—The only portrait of Beckford 
exhibited was a statue by John Rickets at the 
Free Society of Artists in 1771. 

ALGERNON GRAVES. 

6, Pall Mall. 


“Jonunran pics” (6 §. xi, 328, 414).—A 
book of epigrams by James Johnson certainly did 
exist, whether it contained the lines on the Johnian 
sobriquet or not. Thoroton, in his Notts, under 
Carcolston (ed. 1677, p. 126), alludes thus to its 
author, James Johnson, vicar of that parish :— 
“Mr. Johnson was between the two Mr. Winters, 
and the most famous countrey schoolmaster of his 
time: he wrote a Bool: of Epigrams in Latine, 
Printed at London by John Beale, 1615.” Is 
there a copy in any public library? Thoroton’s 
“ Latine” does not necessarily preclude the exist- 
ence of any English epigrams in the collection. 

CLK. 

When the organ in the old college chapel was 
reopened after certain repairs, it was said to be an 
edition of Bacon’s Novum Organon. Many years 
ago I was taking part in a game that required an 
answer in verse to any question proposed. The 
question “How is bacon selling now?” was put 
quite casually, The answer was :— 

“ Tho price of bacon should be high ; 
A Jobnian pig might tell you why.” 
P. J. F. Gantitroy, 


Janissary (6" §. x. 246, 315, 473; xi. 92, 
138, 213, 270, 397).—I did not see Pror. Skear’s 
exhaustive note on this subject till several weeks 
after I had written to “N. & Q.,” and I only 
trouble you again in the interests of strict 
accuracy. The second element of yengi-chert is 
not the Persian charik, but the Turki chérik or 
cherik, an army, whence the shortened form chert. 
Pror. Skeat will be convinced of this on referring 
to Zenker, p. 355. Richardson, who I presume is 
Pror, Skeat’s authority for charik, is not a very 
safe guide in these matters. Several words which 
are indisputably Turkish, such as drdi (whence 
our horde), ulush, and others, he gives as Persian. 
They are, of course, Persianized, and Hindu- 
stanized also, but they originated,in the eastern 
steppes of Tartary. 

With regard to GeneraL Bat.uie’s remarks, I 
doubt if janbdz had anything whatever to do with 
janissary, The ordinary every-day word for a soldier 





in Persian is sarbdz, which may be rendered, “ one 
who plays with (or risks) his head.” Jdnbdz, one 
who plays with his life, was probably an analogous 
formation, GENERAL Batis thinks “Pror.Skeat 
will find that Seraskier, Pacha, Bimbashi, Yuzbashi, 
are at least half Persian.” In venturing to reply 
for Pror. Sxeat, I take the liberty of saying only 
one of those words is half Persian, viz., Seraskier, 
which is composed of the Persian sar, head, and 
the Arabic ’askar, soldiery. It simply means 
“head of the army.” Pacha or Pasha is pure 
Persian, being a contraction of Pddshdh, «a king. 
Bimbdshi and Yézbishi are pure Turki, being 
composed of bing (corruptly bim), a thousand, y@z, 
a hundred, and dish, a head, and meaning, respec- 
tively, captain of a thousand and captain of a 
hundred. In such words as yengi and bing, | have 
represented the Turkish nasal kif (n) by ng in 
preference to ii, as the Turkish sound is that we 
have in sing, and not that of champignon, which ii 
would imply. V. F. Pripeavx. 
Calcutta. 


Travet (6 S. xi. 448).—The interchange of 
this word with travail, and its use in the Lible of 
1611, has been discussed in 5" §, iii, vii., viii. 

W. C. B. 

The following is an early use of this word in 
the modern sense :—“ Than a valiant knight of 
Englade, called sir John Rosseau, who was a 
well trauelled knight and well knowen, he touched 
the shelde of y® lord of saint Pye” (Berners, 
Froissart, Cronyele, vol. ii. c. 168). This quotati 0 
is given in Richardson’s Dictionary. 

F, C. Birkseck Terry. 

Nores ny Waite Kenyetr: Samson’s Foxes 
(6 S. xi. 62, 102, 161, 254, 354, 409).—Matthew 
Poole (seventeenth century), in his “ annotations,” 
on Judges xv. 5, says:—‘ The truth of this 
history is notably attested by a custom of the 
Romans, which it is very probable they had 
from the Phoenicians ; for every year they had a 
solemnity in April, the very time of Canaan’s 
wheat harvest, wherein foxes were let loose with 
burning torches fastened to them.” Can this be 
traced to any early religious rite amongst the 
Pheenicians ? A. A. 


Cap or Linerty (6 S. xii. 6).—Mr. Warp 
will save himself much fruitless trouble by giving 
up at once his quest for the missing link between 
the headdress of Cybele and the bodice of Roman 
women. Not only is the missing link non-existent, 
but other links in his chain of argument are full 
of flaws. Thus the round towers of Ireland, what- 
ever they may be, are certainly not Mithraic, nor 
were the Mithraic rites the same as the Eleusinian 
mysteries. Mr. Warp seems also to confuse the 
Phrygian cap worn by Attis with the mural crown 
which distinguishes Cybele, The cap of Attis is of 
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the same form as the cap worn by the kings in the 
so-called “ Hittite” sculptures of Asia Minor, and 
in its origin was probably only the warm sheep- 
skin cap worn by the shepherds of Cappadocia. 
The cult of Mithras is Zoroastrian and Persian ; 
that of Cybele is Phrygian, and ultimately Semitic 
and Accadian. The Mithraic worship did not 
spread to the West before the time of Pompey. 
The worship of Cybele, on the other hand, is very 
ancient. She must be identified with the Cyprian 
Aphrodite, who is ultimately the Babylonian 
Istar. This is proved by the close correspondence 
of the myth of Cybele and Attis with that of 
Aphrodite and Adonis, which, again, is no other 
than the Phoenician myth of Astarte and Tammuz, 
and ultimately the Accadian myth of Istar and 
Izdhubar, which resolves itself into the grief of 
the moon for her lost spouse the setting sun, whom 
she descends into the under world to seek. 
Though Mithras, the “ friend ” of man, is also the 
sun, any connexion between the Persian and the 
Semitic sun worship has yet to be proved, 
Meanwhile, Heaven save us from any new dic- 
tionary of symbolism such as Mr. Warp proposes, 
as if there were not wild rubbish enough in 
Creuzer’s Symbolik to satisfy the most ardent of 
preferences for fancies over facts. FENTON. 


Your correspondent will find some curious in- 
formation on this subject, accompanied by many 
illustrations of caps of all kinds, in The osi- 
cructans, their Rites and My: teres, by Hargrave 
Jennings, c. xxviii, ed. 1879. 

F, C. Birksecx Terry. 

Axes (68, xi. 308).—I do not believe that 
this word is either Kentish for agues or a variant 
for aches. Apparently it is nothing more than 
the O.Fr. aceez. Cotgrave has: “ Acces de fichure, 
a fit of ague”; and Palsgrave gives : “J shake of 
the axes, Je tremble des fieures.” In illustration 
of the use of the word cf. Catholicon Anglicum, 
p. 16 (E.E.T.S.). Wright’s Provincial Dictionary 
has :— 

* Not only yong, but some that wer olde, 

With love’s axcesse now were they hote, now colde.” 
LBochas, Fall of Prin s, f, 124. 
Cf. also Prompltorium Parvulorum, ed. Way, 
p. 217, note 2. F, C, Binkseck Terry, 
Cardiff, 


Srerneana (6 §, xi. 302, 429).—There is 
another early edition of the Koran besides those 
alluded to by your first correspondent at the 
second reference. I have an edition of Sterne in 
7 vola. 12mo. (Thomas Armitage, College Green, 
Dublin, 1774); the Koran forms the greater part 
of vol. vi. F. C. Brrxeeck Terry. 


The edition of Sterne’s works in 8 vols. (Lond., 
A. Millar, W. Law, and R. Cater, mpccxciv.) 


Romance; 2. Sentimental Journey, with the con- 
tinuation; 3. the Koran; 4. letters; 5. sermons, 
with an account of the life and writings of the 
author. A. A. 


Rooks 1n Irary (6 §. xi. 169, 298, 449).— 
I add the following further testimony from the 
letter of an Italian friend just received :— 

** Mi fa davvero meraviglia l’asserzione cli’ ella ha cosi 
brillantemente confutato che non vi fossero di tali uccelli 
nel nostro paese, Sono abbondantissimi in ispecie nel 
Sud, e una citta celebre nella storia ha preso nome da 
questa genia cioé Pontecorvo del cui titolo di principato 
fu investito di Nap, I. il Maresciallo Bernadotte, 

“KR, Paunuccr pe’ Capon,” 
Rh. H. Busx. 

Cory-monEy (6% §. xi. 469, 490).—Here is 
another illustration of the use of this term: “ Not- 
withstanding this prediction, it does not appear 
that besides the copy-money any advantage 
accrued to the author of a poem written with the 
elegance and energy of Pope” (Murphy, Life of 
Johnson). Geo, H, Brierey. 

Oswestry. 


‘‘ Lampswoo.” (6S. xi. 468).—The following 
“ Receipt for Making the Wassailbowl” appeared 
in an old number of the Mark Lane Express :— 

“ Simmer a small quantity of the following spices in 
a teacupful of water, viz., cardamums, cloves, nutmegs, 
mace, ginger, cinnamon, and coriander. When done, 
put the spice to two, four, or six bottles of port, sherry, 
or madeira, with one pound and a half of fine loaf sugar 
(pounded) to four bottles, and set all on the fire ina 
clean, bright saucepan, meanwhile having yolks of twelve 
and the whites of six eggs well whisked up in it. Then, 
when the spiced and sugared wine is a little warm, take 
out one teacupful; and so on for three or four cups; 
after which, when it boils, add the whole of the ro- 
mainder, pouring it in gradually and stirring it briskly 
all the time so as to froth it. The moment a fine froth 
is obtained, toss in twelve fine soft roasted apples and send 
it up hot, Spices for each bottle of wine :—10 grains of 
mace, 46 grains of cloves, 37 grains of cardamums, 28 
grains of cinnamon, 12 grains of nutmeg, 48 grains of 
ginger, 49 grains of coriander seeds,” 

Gro. H. Briercey. 

Oswestry. 

This nectar was a mixture of strong ale and the 
beaten pulp of roasted apples. So may J. E, 
read in Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic Words, 
consultation of which would save many a letter to 
“N. & Q.” Sr. SwitH1y. 

Herrick, in his Twelfth Night, writes :— 

“ Next crown the bow! full 
With gentle lamb’s-wool : 
Add sugar, nutmeg and ginger, 
With store of ale, too,” 
A note on the subject appeared in 4" §, ii. 597. 
H. S$. 

The receipt for lambswool is: Roast eight 

apples; mash them; add one quart old ale; 





contains: 1. Zristram Shandy and the Political 


press and strain ; add ginger and grated nutmeg ; 
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aweeten to taste; warm, and drink while warm. 
It is a very smooth drink, and hence, probably, 
the name, It is mentioned in the Percy Reliques 
‘* Miller and the King”) and in Herrick. 
C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


See Hone’s Every-Day Book (1830), vol. i. 
pp. 44, 53, 1416, 1606; and “N. & Q.,” 4" S&S. 
ii. 597, where Mr. Sanpys, the writer of a note 
on Christmas tracts, strongly recommends the 
Editor to try the genuine thing. G. F. R. B. 


{ Other correspondents supply similar information. ] 


Astarte (6" §. xi. 469).—It would seem beyond 
doubt that Freia, the Teutonic goddess, is the same 
person with the Roman Venus and the Semitic 
Astarte, considered as a mythological identifica- 
tion, Astarte is Ashtoreth, identical with the Greek 
Aphrodite, and I take it that all these traditions 
may be traced back to the Hindu Lakshmi, ¢.¢ , Cri 
or Sri, who figures under many names, owing to 
the native theory of metempsychosis. As Sita 
she is the consort of Rama; as Radha she is the 
wife of Krishna; as Rambha she is the true Hindu 
Venus and mother of Kama, a Hindu form of 
Cupid or Eros. As Lakshmi she is Momba Devi, 
the tutelar deity and Lady of Bombay (M=B) ; 
and under other forms she is the counterpart of the 
Roman Fortuna. As the Teutonic Freia or Frigga 
she has named Friday, as the Gauls named 
Vendredi from Venus ; this form of name, Freia, 
is allied to the Sanskrit priya, beloved, Welsh 
priawd, Greek philos. Lysart. 


The worship of Astarte in this country seems to 
belong to a period earlier than the settlement of 
our Saxon ancestors. Mr. Wright says :— 

** Several of the Syrian and Oriental deities shared 
with those of Rome the devotion of the inhabitants of 
Britain, At Corbridge (Corstopitum), where there ap- 
pears to have been a Greco-Syriac population, an altar 
has been found dedicated to the Pheenician Astarte, the 
Ashtaroth of Scripture, with an inscription which forms 
a line in Greek hexameter verse. ‘ Of Astarte | thealtar 
me | you see | Pulcher me | dedicated.”—The Celt, the 
Roman, and the Saxon, p. 269, 

Eowarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings, 


Astarte, unless she can be identified with Eostre, 
who is mentioned by Bede as revered by our pagan 
English ancestors during the month of April, was 
never worshipped in England. Astarte is pro- 
bably identical with Ashtoreth, “ the abomination 
of the Sidonians,” frequently referred to in the 
Old Testament. Whether she can be identified 
with Aphrodite, Venus, Artemis, or Diana is 
still an open question. The words of Bede are: 
“ EKostur-monath qui nunc paschalis mensis inter- 
pretatur, quondam a dea illoruam que Lostre 
vocabatur, et cui in illo festa celebrantur” (Bede, 
De Temporum Ratione, cap. xv.). In Italy April 





was dedicated to Venus; but the Teutonic nations 
had plainly a mythology of their own. 
J. Masxkett. 


A Sropeyt or History will find much in- 
teresting information relative to Astarte, her 
worship in Britain, connexion with Easter, &c., 
in Hislop’s The Two Babylons (Partridge & Co., 
1873). Joun P. Haworth. 


[Many other communications are acknowledged. } 


Wive (6 §. xi. 447).—Various Egyptian wines 
are mentioned in Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s Ancient 
Egyptians. Of these, that of Mareotis, mentioned 
by Athenzus, was considered the best in some 
ways, although Athenmus considers it inferior to 
the wine of Tenia. The wines of the Thebaid, 
especially that of Coptos, and the Sebennytic, men- 
tioned by Pliny, were also regarded as choice 
wines, Clemens notices the Mendesian, and Pliny 
a wine called exBoAas. Palm-wine, nowadays 
called lowbgeh, is also an Egyptian product. 

Epwarp H. Marssaut, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Herodotus says of the Egyptians: oivw 8 é« 
KpiSewv rerompévy Staypewvta’ ov yap api 
coe év TH Xwpy apreAor (Euterpe, ii. 77). But 
on the other hand there are vines on the ancient 
monuments of Egypt (Wilkinson). The question 
of the growth of the vine in Egypt may be seen 
examined in Harmer’s Observations on Scrip- 
ture, ch. ix, observ. vi. vii., vol. ii. pp. 308-9, 313- 
315, Lond., 1776. Ep. MarsHALt. 


There is no doubt that Egypt was anciently 
famous for its wine. See Wilkinson’s Ancient 
Egyptians, ed. by Dr. Birch. Words for “ wine” 
are found in all three dialects of the Egyptian 
(Memphitic, Sahidic, and Bashmuric). Words 
for the vine are more frequent still. See 
lexicons of Peyron and Tattam. 

R. 8. Cuarnocx. 


It is doubtful if Egypt was ever “famous for 
its wine.” Herodotus mentions the fact that the 
Egyptians drank considerable quantities of wine, 
and their artists have depicted the vine and the 
processes of grape crushing. Mohammed prohibited 
the use of intoxicating liquors, and subsequently 
Egypt ceased to be a wine-producing oo. 


Cuavucer’s “Dryz SEA AND CARRENARE” 
(6 §, xi. 149, 315).—That Chaucer meant litera- 
tim a dry sea, 4.¢., a sea of sand, was pointed out 
by a correspondent in the Academy for Jan. 28, 
1882. As Mr. Hales rightly remarked, Sir John 
Mandeville’s Travels must have been thoroughly 
familiar to the poet, and no doubt he had read 
about “the See that men clepen the Gravely See 
that is alle Gravelle & Sond with outen ony drope 
of Watre.” Most travellers, from Odoric of Por- 
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denone to our own times, have something to tell 
us about the perils of the waves of the Persian sea 
of sand, “all of dry sand without any moisture.” 
With regard to Carrenare, it may either stand for 
the Gulf of Quarnero, or be the corruption of some 
Turkish or Tartar name commencing with Kara, 
such as Kara Muren=the Black — — 


Votrato anp Ducross (6" S. xi. 469, 497).— 
Giovanni Volpato, born at Bassano in 1733, was the 
“ principal artist employed in the execution of the 
splendid set of coloured prints from the works of 
Raffaelle in the Vatican.” He engraved a number 
of views in and near Rome, and died at Rome 
August 21, 1802. Pierre Ducros, painter and 
engraver, was born in Switzerland in 1745, and 
died at Lausanne in 1810. “Il demeura long- 
temps 4 Rome, oii il se lia avec le célébre Vol- 
pato. C'est d l'association de ces deux artistes qu’est 
due la belle collection des ‘Vues de Rome et de 
la Campaigne Romaine.’” See Bryan's Dictionary 
of Painters and Engravers, and Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale, vols, xv. and xlvi. 
G. F. R. B. 


Gorpsmitn’s Mark (6" §. xi. 407, 474).—The 
mark T.C., surmounted by a battle-axe, was used by 
a watch-case maker named Thomas Carpenter, who 
defrauded the revenue to a small extent by making 
the rims of the cases and the pendant of inferior 
gold to the remainder of the case. The battle-axe 
was used by him to show which were the cases so 
made, 8. J. Paituirs. 


Avurtnors oF Quotations Wantep (6 §. xii. 


10).— 
* Cum sol non solito, &o.” 
is from the poems of John Casimir, a learned Jesuit 
riest, whose style is perhaps as good an imitation of 
orace as is Vincent Bourne's style an imitation of 
Ovid. 5. Watrorp, M.A. 
The author inquired for is Matthew Casimer Sarbievius, 
whose poems are published in one of the well-known 
Bipont editions, 8vo., Argentor., 1803. “1.0.2” means 
the second ode of the first book, For further description, 
Matthias Casimer Sarbiewski, a Polish poet, born 1595, 
died 1645. Ep. MARSHALL, 
“Casim. Lib, I. O. 2" is Casimir Sarbievius, and the 
words quoted are found in the second ode of the first 
book of his Lyrica, ll. 4-6, ed. Cantab. 1684. 
P, J. F, GANTILLON, 


Miscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

The History of Hampton Court Palace in Tudor Times. 

By Ernest Law, B.A. (Bell & Sons.) ; 
In a handsome volume, profusely illustrated, and dedi- 
cated by permission to the Queen, Mr. Ernest Law 
supplies the first half of what promises to be a complete 
history of Hampton Court Palace. Mr. Law has long 
regarded with affectionate interest this striking and 
picturesque monument of history, and has already sup- 
plied an Historical Catalogue of the Pictures at Hampton 
Court and A New Guide to Hampton Court, In his 





present more ambitious effort every opportunity of 
investigating each nook and corner has been afforded 
him, and the ultimate historical authorities have in 
almost every case been consulted. Associated as it is 
with all that is most splendid and picturesque in our 
annals during the period in which such epithets could 
justly be ascribed to them, Hampton Court, from what- 
ever point it is regarded, puts in the strongest claims to 
consideration. It yields, of course, in all respects— 
those especially of antiquity and grandeur—to its near 
neighbour Windsor. Its splendours are attractive and 
coquettish rather than stately and severe. Its interest is, 
however, near and immediate, and the recollections of 
the dalliance between Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, 
of the gilded imprisonment of Elizabeth, of Charles I. 
meditating escape as he played in the tennis court, and 
of Pope, Swift, Addison, and Bolingbroke lingering 
beneath its pleached walks, crowd into the mind when 
the name is mentioned. Mr. Law is fortunate in finding 
such a theme unappropriated. In writing a history of 
Hampton Court fe has brought forward with signal 
success the picturesque side of the chronicle. No want 
of historical research or accuracy is apparent, On the 
contrary, much curious information repays the perusal 
of the archzologist. From the recently published papers 
of the Record Office, from Dr. Brewer's Letters and 
Papers of the Reign of Henry VI1I., and from other 
sources lately brought within reach Mr. Law has pro- 
vided a series of historical pictures which are signally 
striking and impressive, and details of familiar life 
which the historian too often overlooks, We thus see 
Wolsey requesting very earnestly the Venetian ambas- 
sador to obtain from Venetian merchants trading with the 
Levant “ certain choice carpets and some other articles, 
but above all the carpets”; or hear the loudly expressed 
admiration of foreigners at the galleries, with their ceil- 
ings “ marvellously wrought in stone with gold” and the 
“ wainscot of carved wood representing a thousand beauti- 
ful figures.” Very striking is the manner in which the 
names of the workmen at Hampton Court and the sums 
paid them are preserved ; and every portion of the work 
is particularized, so that it is possible to identify *‘ every 
carving, every moulding, every piece of colouring and 
gilding, and find by whom it was executed and what it 
cost.” 

A portrait from Hampton Court of Henry VIII, 
showing well his coarse, sensual visage, serves as frontis- 
piece, and so dominates the book. It is amusing to find 
how the quickly changing loves of the king interfered 
with the work of architect and mason. ‘ Scarcely " 
had the workmen “carved or painted a falcon, Anne 
Boleyn’s badge, in juxtaposition with the rose or port- 
cullis, or linked an A with an H in a true lovers’ knot, 
than the badge and monogram were out of date.” In the 
records etill preserved, such entries, accordingly, occur 
as the following: “Item to the sayd John and Harry 
for Twenty vanes payntyd and new alteryd from Quene 
Annes armes unto Queen Janes with theyr badges.” 
After the picture of Henry VIII. accompanying Will 
Somers on the lute we come to that of Mary as de- 
scribed in the documents sent to Spain—“ ugly, small, 
lean, with a pink and white complexion, no eyebrows, 
very pious, and very badly dressed "—and see her nursing 
the hope of the child that was never to be born. The 
interview between her and Elizabeth is also an interest- 
ing portion, As is becoming, moreover, the book is 
principally occupied in its historical portion with the 
details of court gallantries, and the rumour of the 
tragedies enacted without comes seldom to disturb the 
brilliant life within the palace, With the last recorded 
visit of Elizabeth to Hampton Court the record ends. 
That Mr. Law will soon recommence his labour, and 
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that no long time will elapse before a second volume 
completes the work, will be the desire of all his readers. 


The Battle of Langside, MDLXVIII. By Alexander 
Malcolm Scott, F.S.A.Scot. (Glasgow, Hopkins.) 
Tur object of Mr, Scott’s volume, which is expanded 
from a paper read in December last before the Glasgow 
Archeological Society, is to give a description, as accu- 
rate as possible, of the battle-field, combined with in- 
formation as to weapons, armour, roads, judicial pro- 
ceedings, &c. A preliminary sketch of Mary’s history is 
followed by an account from Nau’s memoirs of the 
escape from Lochleven, The gathering at Hamilton and 
that at Glasgow follow, and the special purport of Mr. 
Scott's researches is shown when the question is dis- 
cussed, “ Why the Regent’s troops were drawn up on 
the moor of Glasgow,” In drawing up his army outside 
the Gallowgate Port, Murray selected, Mr. Scott thinks, 
the best position to be obtained with the knowledge at 
his command, If the north side of the Clyde was chosen 
by the enemy, he lay straight across the line of march ; 
and in case the south side were followed, the arrange- 
ments for interception were the best possible. The road 
taken by the queen from Hamilton to Dumbarton, and 
that followed by Murray from Glasgow to Langside, are 
traced, The most interesting chapter in the book is that 
which follows on the armour and weapons of the period. 
Mr. Scott holds that the steel bonnet and jack were 
common through the two armies, and that the weapons 
consisted of spears, bows, hagbuts (sometimes called har- 
quebusses), pistolets, swords, and daggers, except in the 
case of the Macfarlane Highlanders, who were armed 
assumably with target and broadsword. The spot whence 
Queen Mary surveyed the battle is investigated, and her 
flight to Dundrennan Abbey is described, A sketch map 
of the district is supplied. The book, which is hand- 
somely got up, isan acceptable contribution to Scottish 
history. 
Shakspeare’s Garden of Girls. By the Author of Lady 
Macbeth: a Study. (Remington & Co.) 
Tuk substance of this volume consists of lectures under 
the same head read before the New Shakspere Society. 
These attracted at the time of their delivery consider- 
able attention, and the author has been judicious in 
collecting them intoa book. The principal tragic and 
comic characters, Juliet, Imogen, Ophelia, Desdemona, 
Re salind, Xe. .» are treated in separate papers, while in 
supplementary chapters the waiting-women and country 
girls are discussed in bevies. A light not to be expected 
trom masculine comment is thrown upon some of . 
characters, The whole is written in an agreeable, 
rather ornate and fanciful style, into the text of whic h 
much of Shakspeare’s own language is incorporated. It 
is a welcome contribution to Shakspearian literature. 
Dictionary of National Diography 
Stephen. L Ill (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
In the third volume of the Dictionary of National 
Biography, which follows the second with exemplary 
pune tuality, no name of primary importanc ©, Such as 
Bacon, appears. The names included are those between 
Baker and Beadon. One of the 
on Richard Baxter, from the pen of the Rev, A, B. 
Grosart. It is a lucid and an able narrative of a heroic 
career. Mr. H. R. Tedder’s life of John Baskerville, 
with the various utterances it gives upon the merits of 
the Baskerville type and its full bibliographical informa- 
tion, is highly valuable, To our contributor Mr. Samuel 
Timmins, who has accumulated materials for a forth- 
coming life of Baskerville, Mr. Tedder owns his indebted- 
ness. James Barry, the painter, ia judiciously treated 
by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse. Canon Overton supplies the 
ife of Isaac Barrow. A pleasant biography of Larnabe 
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Barnes is by Mr. A. H. Bullen, the editor of Middleton, 
&e. Dr. Garnett writes on Richard Harris Parham 
(Ingoldsby), and Mr. Thompson Cooper on Baretti. 
The most important paper by the editor, who is scarcely 
represented, ig that on Robert Barclay. Mr. 8. L. Lee's 
contributions include Elizabeth Barton (the Maid of 
Kent) and Sir Samuel Barnardiston. Dr. Aineas 
Mackay contributes the biography of John Barbour. 
So far as regards proportion the volume is an advance 
upon both its predecessors, ‘There is, in fact, no fault to 
be found with it. 


sand Pseudonymous Lite- 


Samuel Halkett 
Vol. 111. (Edin- 


A Dictionary of the Anonymo 
rature of Great Britain. By the late 
and the late Rev. John Laing, M.A. 
burgh, Paterson.) 

Win the appearance of the third volume of this valuable 

book the work comes within appreciable range of com- 

pletion. The alphabet in it is carried from “O Brazile’ 
to “Tis Well it’s no Worse,” leaving no room to doubt that 
the next volume will be the last. A work of this class 
is best noticed in its entirety. Of the present volume it 
is as yet needless to speak further than to say it bears 
witness to industry no Jess patient and exemplary than 
characterized its predecessors. 

AT a meeting of Ye Sette of Odd Volumes held on the 
3rd inst,, the president, Mr. J. Roberts Brown, in the 
chair, an essay on bookbinding, by Mr. Matthews, of the 
Grolier Club, New York, himself a bookbinder, was read. 
A discussion followed, in which Mr, Quaritch, who 
exhibited some valuable specimens of binding, Grolier 
and other, took part. 

The Parliamentary Listory of the last Half Century, 
by John Raven, is the title of a work announced for 
immediate publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Fotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication * Duplicate.” 

Mr, W. J. Watker, Ticket Street, Ipswich, is anxious 
to obtain a copy of /taly and her Capital, by E. 8. G. 3. 
(Freeman, 1868), and desires to know where it can be 
obtained, 

W. Burman (“ Call us not weeds, we are flowers of 
This line is from The Mother's Fables, by 
KE. L, Aveline, 1861, p. 157. See 5 8. xii, 419, 

W. Ronerts (“ A Lover’s Praise ").—The verses you 
seck are in A Winter's Tale, LV, iii. 

NY. H. ¢ 
repeat query. 


‘Pronunciation of Surnames ”).—Kindly 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 








